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AN APPEAL 


‘*O THE WOMEN OF THE FREE 8£ATES OF 
AMERICA ON THE PRESENT CRISIS IN 
OUR COUNTRY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
The Providence of God has brought eur 


A question is now pending in our National 
Legislature which is most vitally to affect 
‘the temporal and eternal interests, not only 
sof ourselves, but of our children, and our: 
children’s children for ages yet unborn.— 
‘Through our nation it is to affect the interests 
“of Liberty and Christianity throughout the 
‘whole world. 

Of the woes, the injustice and the misery | 
‘of Slavery it is not needful to speak. There | 


vamong us all. i do not think there is a! 
mother among us all who clasps her child to; 
ther breast who could ever be made tr feel it 
right that that child should be a slave ; not 


Jay that child in its grave. 
Nor can I believe that there is a woman : 
go unchristian as to think it right to inflict | 
-on her neighbor’s child what she would think 
worse than death were it inflicted en her 
~own. Ido not think there is‘a wife who 
would think it right that her husband should 
be sold to a trader, and worked all life with- 
-out rights and without wages. I de not be- | 
lieve there is a husband who would think it 
wright that Ais wife should be considered, by 
law, the property of another man, and not 
IE de net think there is a father 
-or mother who would believe it ‘right were 
they forbidden by law te teach their children 
to read. I co not believe there is a brother | 
who would think it right to have his sister. 
held as property, with no legal defence for 
her personal hongr, by an man living. 

All this is inherernt in Slavery. it is not 
the abuse of Slavery, but the legal nature of 
at. And there is not a woman inthe United | 
States, when the question is fairly put before 
her, who thinks these things are right. 

However ambition and the love of politi- 
cal power may blind the stronger sex, God 
has given to woman a deeper and a more 
immovable knowledge in those holier feel- 
ings which are peculiar te: womanhood, and 
which guard the sacredness of the family 
-atate. 

But though our hearts have bled over this 
‘wrong, there have been many things tending 
‘to fetter our hands, to perplex our efforts, 
vand to silence our voice. We have been 
‘told that to speak of it was an invasion of 
ithe rights of other States) We have been 
told of promises and of compacts, and the 
natural expression of feeling has in many 
cases been restrained by an appeal to those 
‘honorable sentiments which respect the keep- 
ing of engagements. 

~The warm beatings of many hearts have 
%been hushed, our yearning and sympathies 
yhave been repressed, because we have not 
‘known what te de ; and many have come to 
turn a deaf ear to the whole tale of sorrow, 
ybeacause uuwilling to harrow up the soul 
«with feeling, were action was supposed to be 
-impossible. 7 

But a time has now come when the sub- 
ject is arising under quite another aspect. 
“The question is not now, Shall the wrongs 
.of Slavery exist, as they -have, on their own 
territories ? but shall we permit them to be 
,extended over all the free territories of the 
United States ? Shall the wees and miseries 
.of Slavery be extended over a region of fair, 
free, unoccupied territory, nearly equal in 
extent to the whole of the Free States ? 

Nor is this all ; this is not the last that is 
expected or intended. Should this move- 
ment be submitted to in silence, should the 


North consent to this breach of solemn con- ' 


tract on the part of the South, there yet re- 
gwemains one more step to be apprehended, 
‘viz. : the legalizing of Slavery throughout 
the free States. By the decision of the Sup- 
sreme Court in the Louisiana case, it may be 
jdeclared lawful for slave property to be held 


“gn the northern free States. Should this 


come to pass, it is no more improbable that 
‘there may be, four years hence, slave depots 
jn New York City, than it was, four years 
“ago, that the South would propose a repeal 
of the “ Missouri Compromise.” 

Women of free States ! the question is 
-not, Shall we remonstrate with Slavery on 
its own soil ? but are we willing to rceive 
Slavery into the free States and territories 
ef the Union ? | 

Shall the whole power of these United 
“States go into the hands of Slavery ? Shall 
every State in it be thrown open as a slave 
State ? This will be the final result and is- 
gue of the question which is now pending.— 
This is the fearful crisis at which we stand. 

And now, is there anything which the women 
of ‘a'country can {do 2? Qh, women of the 


‘free States ! what did your brave mothers 


doin the time of our.revolutionary struggle ? 

Did not liberty in those days feel the strong 
.jmpulse of woman’s heart ? 

_. Never was there a great interest agitating 

the community when woman’s influence was 


not felt for good or for evil. At the time 
when the struggle for the abolition of the 
slave trade was convulsing England, women 
contributed more than any other laborers to 
that great triumph of humanity. The wom- 
en and children of England to a great extent 
refused to receive into their families the 
sugar raised by the suffering slayes.— 
Seventy thousand families refused the use 
of sugar, .as a testimony to their abhorrence 
of the manner in which it was produced.— 
At that time women were unwearied in pas- 
sing from house to house. distributing tracts 
and books, and presenting the subject in 
families. 


One lady alone called on and conversed 
in this way with more than two thousand 
families, and others were not behind her in 
their labors. 

The women all over England were associ- 
ated in corresponding circles for prayer and 
for labor. Petitions to Government were 


| gotten up and signed by women. 


During my recent visit in England I was 
called to the bedside of an aged mother in 
Israel, whose prayers and labors on earth are 
well nigh ended, but who had borne this 
sacred cause in her heart from the very com- 
mencement. I was never more impressed 
than when, raised in her bed, with quiver- 
ing lips and streaming eyes, she lifted her 
hands solemenly in prayer to God that He 
would bless the labors for the cause of the 
slave in America, and at last bring on the 


final abolition of Slavery through the world. 


Women of America ! we do not know 


with what thrilling earnestness the hopes 
and the eyes of the world are fastend on 
our country, and with what intenseness they 
desire that we should take decided ground 
for universal liberty. This sacred desire is 
spread through the lower and working class 
ses of other countries, as well as through 


| those in higher ranks. 


When I was in England, although I dis- 
tinctly stated that the raising of money was 
no part of my object, and, on account of the 
state of my health, declined to take any re- 
sponsibility of that kind, yet money was ac- 
tually pressed upon me unsolicited. from the 
mere impulse to do something for this cause. 
Most affecting letters were received from 
poor working men and women, inclosing 
small sums in postage stamps, for this ob- 


ject. 


Nor has this feeling been confined to Eng- 
land alone ; m France, Switzerland and 
Germany, there has been the same deep 
emotion. A lady in Stutteard undertook 
to make a collection for an Americian Anti- 
Slavery fair, and while contributions from 
all ranks freely flowed in, a poor peasant and 
his wife in the neighborhood took down from 
the walls of their cottage two prints, proba- 
bly the only superfluities they possessed on 
earth, and sent them to the collection. 

During my stay, I heard from Christians 
of all denominations how deeply their souls 
had been moved in prayer for America, in 
view of this evil. A Catholic lady from the 
old town of Orleans wrote of her intention 
to offer special supplications after the man- 
ner of her faith. In a circle of Protestant 
pastors and Christiansin Switzerland, I heard 
the French language made eloquent in plead- 
ines with God that America might have 
grace given her to right the cause of the op- 
pressed. 

Why all this emotion in foreign lands ! 
Is it not because the whole world has been 
looking towards America with hope, asa 
nation specially raised up by God to advance 
the cause of liberty and religion ? 


There had been a universal expectation 
that the next step taken by America would 
surely be one which should have a tendency 
to right this great wrong. Those whoare 
struggling for civ] and religious freedom in 
Europe speak this word Slavery in sad whis- 
pers, as one names the fault of a revered 
friend. They can scarce believe the adver- 
tisements which American papers bring to 
them, of slave sales ; of men, women and 
children traded like cattle. Scarcely can 
they trust their eyes when they read the 
laws of the slave States and the decisions. of 
their Courts. The advocates of despotism 
hold these things up to them, and say, “See 
what becomes of republican liberty !”— 
Hitherto the answer has been, America is 
more than half free, and she certainly will, 
in time repudiate Slavery altogether. 

But what can they say now, if, just as the 
great struggle for human rights is commenc- 
ing throughout Europe, America opens all 
her free territories to the most unmitigated 
despotism ? This will be not merely betray- 
ing American liberty, but the cause of liberty 
throughout the world. 


And while all the nations are moved in 
view of this subject of American Slavery, 
shall we only be unmoved ? Shalleven the 
poor laboring man and woman of Europe be 
so pressed in view of the wrongs of the Slave 
as to inquire, what can we do ? and we 
wives and mothers, and sisters of America, 
sit down content to do nothing in such a 
crisis as this? 

What, then, is the duty of American wo- 
men at this time ? The first duty is for 
each woman for herself, thoroughly to under- 
stand the subject, and to feel that as mother, 
wife, sister, or as member of society, she is 
bound to give her influence on the right 
side. ; 

In the second place, women can make ex- 
ertions to get up petitions in their particular 
districts to our National Legislature. They 
can take measures to communicate informa- 
tion in their vicinity. They can employ lec- 
turers to spread the subject before the peo- 
ple of their town or villiage. They can cir- 


culate the speeches of our members in Con-' 


gress, and in many other ways secure a full 
understanding of the present position of our 
country. 

Above all, it seems to be riecessary and. 


desirable ‘that we should make this’ subject 


a matter of earnest prayer. The present 
crisisin the history of the world is one which 
calls upon all who believe in an Almighty 
Guardian and Ruler of Nations to betake 
themselves to His throne. 


A conflict is now commencing between 
the forces of liberty and despotism through- 
out the world. We, who are Christians, and 
believe in the sure word of prophecy, know 
that fearful convulsions aud over-turnings 
are predicted before the coming of Him who 
is torule the earth in righteousness. How 
important in this crisis that all who believe 
in prayer should retreat beneath the shadows 
of the Almighty. 

It is a melancholy but unavoidable result 
of such great encounters of principle that 
they always tend to degenerate intos ectional 
and personal bitterness. It is this liability 
which forms one of the most solemn and at- 
fecting features of the erisis now presented. 
We are on the eve of a conflict which will 
try men’s souls, and strain to their utmost 
tension the bonds of brotherly union which 
bind this nation together. 

Let us pray that, in the agitation of this 
qnestion between the North and the South, 
the war of principle may not become a mere 
sectional conflict, degenerating into the en- 
counter of physical force. Let us raise our 
hearts to Him who has the power to restrain 
the wrath of man, that he will avert these 
consequences, which our sins as a nation 
have so justly deserved. 

And as far as our social influence extends, 
let us guard against indiscriminate bitterness 
and vituperation. 

Donbtless there are noble minds at the 
South who do not participate in the machin- 
ations of their political leaders, whose sense 
of honor and justice is outraged by this pro- 
position, equally with our own. 

While, then, we seek to sustain the cause 
of free principle unwaverinely, let us hold it 
also to be our true office, as women, to mod- 
erate the acrimony of political contest, re- 
membering that the slaveholder and the 
slave are alike our brethern whom the law 
of God commands us to love as ourselves. 


For the sake of both, for the sake of our 
dear children, for the sake of our common 
country, for the sake of outraged and strue- 
gling liberty throughout the world, let every 
woman of America now do her duty. 


Not a week or day passes without an im- 
mense increase of the agitation on the slavery 
question, for that is the true issue, which Mr. 
Douglas has presented. Last week we gave 
extracts from papers in different parts of the 
country, exhibiting the feeling on the sub- 
ject in different localities. 

We propose now to follow up these evi- 
dences of the agitation commenced by Doug- 
las and the present “ compromise” adminis- 
tration. We think we suceeded last week, 
in showing that this scheme of getting slavery 
admitted into Nebraska had been concoct- 
ing for the last fifteen years. Weare much 
mistaken if those persons who were most 
active in staring the project of the compro- 
mise of 1850, did not contemplate the re- 
peal of the Missouri comprise whenever the 
people of the North should seem to have 
settled down quietly under that “ adjust- 
ment.” The step evidently contemplated 
then is now taken. The agitation with which 
the country is now convulsed is but the low 
murmuring of the wind that precedes the 
mighty whirlwind. Even now, many of the 
politicians of the North tremble before the 
yet but half awakened indignation of their 
constituency. ‘They have sown to the wind 
and they will reap the whirlwiad, and be 
swept by it from their present positions— 
Parties will be broken up, old land-marks 
forsaken, and the elements of a living party 
be gathered together which will reap the 
reward hoped for by those who started the 
iniquitious scheme. ven now, the Admin- 
istration, which has made a pet of the Ne- 
braska bill, begins to waver. A sound comes 
np to the white house, like the voice of many 
waters, and the occupant faintly sees written 
upon the walls, « Ichabod—glory departed.” 
—Philadelphia Daily Register. 


Tue Homestead Birt.—The bill which 
has been pending in the House for some 
time, providing that any “ free white person 
who is the head of a family, or who has ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one years, and 
isa citizen of the United States, shall be 
entitled to enter, free of cost, on one quarter 
section of vacant and unappropriated land, 
which at the time of his application may be 
subject to private entry at $1.25 per acre,” 
has passed that body by a vote of 107 yeas 
to 72 nays. A motion was made to strike 
out the word “ white,” but it failed, the vote 
standing 102 to 78, This is bad enough, 
but the number of voices in favor of making 
no distinction on account of color is quite 
encouraging. —Pennsylvannia Freeman. 


Hon. Gerrit Smith is rapidly vindicating 
himself from the charge of being a man of 
but one idea. The danger now is, that the 
nation will come to regard him as a man 
with altogether too many ideas. No im- 
portant subject has yet come fairly before 
the body of whicn he is member, since his 
entrance into the House, upon which he has 
not shown that he has ideas abundant in 
number, and of excellent quality. Itis a 
surprise to some who supposed they knew 
him, that he is so often and so well prepared 
to address the House. Mr. Smith has just 
made a a speech on the Homestead bill, 
marked with all that clearness, force and 
beauty of eloquence, for which he is so 
eminently distinguished.--- Frederick Doug- 
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An hour in the morning is worth two 
in the afternoon. 
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Fugitive Slaves in Canada. 

A degree of attention has of late been directed 
to the condition of the Fugitive Slaves residen} 
in Canada, but comparatively little information 
concerning them has reached the public, The 
presence in this country of the Rev. Samuel 
Ringold Ward, who has been delegated by the 
Anti-Slavery Society of Canada to make the case 
of these Refugees more generally known, has 
caused a number of Gentlemen to form a Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of raising a fund to afford 
them temporary relief, on their arrival in Canada, 
trom the scene o~.their bondage. 

The entire number of Fugitives in Canada 
may be estimated at from thirty thousand to 
thirty-five thousand, of whom from three to five 
thousand have annually escaped since the passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. On their arrival at 
Toronto,and other places along the Canadian 
frontier, that is, along a boundary of some seven 
hundred miles, they are usually destitute of every 
thing, having generally fled stealthily, and with- 
out making much preparation for flight. They 
undergo numerous privations on their painful 
and wearisome journey, being in constant peril 
by the way, not only through the Slave States, 
but through the Northern, or nominally free. At 
any point, if overtaken, or discovered, or even 
suspected, they may be dragged before the Courts, 
and, upon a most summary process, sent back to 
endure a bondage of which the ordinary rigours 
are always increased in the case of Fugitives, to 
operate as a warning to others. Hence, during 
their flight, they are ina constant state of sus- 
pense, fear, and excitement; and when they reach 
the Canadian frontier, usually fall inte a condi- 
tion of bodily and mental prostration, which 
renders them incapable of immediate efforts, and 
makes them objects of compassionate interest. 

Being strangers, cestitute of the commonest 
necessaries, and in some instances, suffering from 
temporary illness ard over fatigue, they require 
a helping hand. ‘The Anti-Slavery Society of 
Canada, and a Ladies’ Society at Toronto, pro- 
vide these Refugees with food, clothing, tvols, or 
whatever they require, until they procure em- 
ployment and can support themselves. ‘This 
necessarily entails avery considerable expendi- 
ture, which these Societies are not in a position 
tv meet to the extent to which their aid is needed. 

It is not only an interesting fact, but one which 
should be-emphatically dwelt upon, that the Re- 
fugee Fugitives require only temporary assistance. 
Labour of every kind is in great demand, and 
the Society being kept duly informed of the 
parties who are in want of labourers, they sel- 
dom fail to procureemployment on advantageous 
terms. In no instance withia the last year and a 
half has the Society been called upon to extend re- 
lief for more than six days, except in cases of siclx- 
ness. The fund sought to be raised is therefore 
not intended to be set aside to maintain able- 
bodied men in idleness for an indefinite period, 
but to enable the Canadian Society to respond to 
the large claims made wpon it, to supply the more 
immediate and pressing demands of the Fugitives 
on their arrival, and until they have svfficiently 
recovered from fatigue to avail themselves of the 
advantages of abundant employment and food, 
good wages, cheap land, equal liberty, and im- 
partial laws, and the privileges and rights which 
are common to other classes of Canadians. 


Canada being the nearest of the British Colo- 
nies to the United States, (the stronghold of 
Slavery) itis of no small importance to encour- 
age the improvement and elevation of these 
negro refugees, because ot the influence, direct 
and reflex, which would thereby be brought to 
hear upon American Slavery. The black setilers 
of Canada are nearly all of them fugitives from 
Slavery. Their improvement would be a trium- 
phant rebuke to those who once held them as 
chattles, and tothose who hold that the slave re- 
quires to be prepared for freedom, for they would 
exhibit the spectacle of a people just escaped from 
the galling yoke competing as free men, success- 
fully and honourably with other labour. Further, 
as there exist in Canada some of the prejudices 
against colour, and as the progressive improve- 
ment of the coloured population is gradually un- 
dermining and destroying this feeling, their im- 
provement affords a practical demonstration, not 
only of the equal capacity of the negro for aelf- 
advancement where he has a proper incentive to 
labour, but of the unreasonableness of the preju- 
dice against him. Lastly, his social elevation, by | 
his own industry and. enterprise, is even now 
triumphantly proving the fitness of the slaves for 
freedom, the righteousness and the practicability 
of immediate emancipation, (in so tar as the slaves 
themselves are concerned,) arid the perfect capa- 
bility of the negro to live and to advance under 
the same government, and upon terms of political 
and social equality with the Anglo-Saxon race, or 
any other of the one great human family. 

Ata large and respectable meeting held in Free- 
mason’s Hall, the Right Hon. the Earl of Shat- 
tesbury in the Chair,—after an Address from Rev. 
S. R. Warp, showing the condition of the Fugi- 
tive Slaves in Canada, and stating their need of 
temporary aid immediately upon their arrival in 
that Colony,—it was proposed by the Rev. C. B, 
Grissie, of St. Paul’s, East Smithfield, and 
seconded by the Rev. Tuomas James, Secretary to 
the Colonial Missionary Society, and adopted : 

“ That having heard the statement of the Rev. 
Samuen Rincou.p Warp, respecting the destitution 
of the Fugitive Slaves on their arrival in Canada, 
after effecting their escape from the United States; 
and, feeling that under such circumstances they 
have a claim on, our sympathy, and need tempor- 
ary assistance, this Meeting cordially approves of 
the object of the mission, and pledges itself to pro- 
mote it; and that for the carrying out of the same 
the following Gentlemen be the Officers and 
Committee, with power to add to their number.” 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF 
SHAFTESBURY. 
TREASURER. 
GEORGE WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Esa. 
HON. SECRETARIES, 


REV, JAMES SHERMAN, AND SAMUEL 
HORMAN-FISHER, Esa. 


COMMITTEE. 


APSLEY PELLATT, ESQ.,M.P., G. F.| 


WHITE, ESQ., REV. T. JAMES, REV. J, 
C. GALLAWAY, A. M., JAMES. SPICER, 
ESQ., REV. GEORGE SMITH, REV. THOS. 
BINNEY, ROBERT FORSTER, ESQ., FE. 
N. FOWLER, ESQ., JOSEPH SOUL, FS@., 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, ESQ., W. JONES, 
ESQ., J. TALBOT TYLER, ESQ. 

It was moved by the Rev. J. Wemberley, Ree- 
tor of Dorrington, seconded by the Rev. George 
Wilkins, and adopted :— 

“ That the best thanks of this Meeting be pre- 
sented to the Karl of Shafiesbury, for his kindness 
in presiding on the present occasion.” 

The following contributions have been already 
reeeived :— 


fe See 
His Grace the Duke of Sutherland 10220220 
Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland 10 0 0 
His Grace the Duke of Argyle - 10. 0;,0 
The Most Noble the Marchioness of 
Kildare - - - - Geet) 21) 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury 10 0 9 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby 10 0 0 
The Right Hon. the Earl Waldegrave 2 0 0 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. M.P. 10 0 0 
Sir Edward North Buxton, Bart. tu 0. 0 
The Viscount Ebrington, M.P. 0:0 
The Lord R. Grosvenor, M.P. 210550 
The Lord Mavor of London, M. P, ws; 0 
The Lord Calthorpe =) - = 10 0 0 
Dowager Lady Gray - - - 20 0 
Lady Acland - : Pee O50 8 
5 05.0 


Juady Macdonald — - § Sa 3 
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Rev. James Sherman - - 
Rev. Thomas Binney - - 
Mr. 8. Berry - - E 
Mrs. W. Cook - = 

Gaal - = “ - 2 
Miss Copley - - 2 

H, Spicer, Esq. - - - 
W.R. Spicer, Esq. - - 
S. Horman-Fisher, Esq - - 
Ernest Bunsen, Esq. - - 

R, Forster, Esq. - - .e 
Collection at Islington - - 

G. F. White, Esq.,and Family — - 
J.T. Tyler, Esq. - - ° 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald - - - 
James Spicer, Esq. - - 
samuel Morley, Esq. - - 
George Hitchcock, Esq. - 
J.T. Barry, Esq. - - 
Joseph Starge, Esq. - - 
Messrs. Clarke, Beeton & Co, - 5 
Mr. Smithers - - - = Al 
Samuel Sturge, Hsq., and Friends - 25 
James Cunliffe, Esq. i tee 
Miss Sophia Portal = - - oe 
Cullection at Freemasons’ Hall - 
J. Cheetham; Esq., M. P. - - 
C. Hindley, Esq.. M.P. = - 
A. Pellatt, Esq.. M.P. - - 
E. Ball, Esq., M. P. - - 

Sir George Goodman, M.P. : 
Sir James K. Shuttleworth - 

J. Talbot Tyler, Esq., (2nd donation) 
Rev. W. Broek - - - - 
Rev. J. Hamilton, D.D. te 
Mr. Hunter - - - - 
W. Cook, Esq., M.D. 

Mr. E. Hall - - - 
Rev. George Smith - - = - 
Collection at Brighton - 
Mrs. Casterton - - - - 
J. Nisbet, Esq. - - 

C. Gray, Esq. - - ps 
T. G. Stapleton, Esq. - - - 
Mr. W. Purvis - + - - 
T. Waterman, Esq. - - - 
D. Beeman, Esq. - - - = 
Rice ‘Hopkins, Hsq.-" =") =" <=" 7 '= 
Joseph Tritton, Esq. 
Edward Edwards, Esq. : - 
Jacob Post, Esq. See eevee) 
James Dawson, Esq. - - 
W. Flanders, Esq. - - - 
William Edwards, Esq. - - 
W. Churchill, Esq - - - 
Rev, Thomas James - - - 
R. C. L. Bevan, Esq. - Seed 
Mrs. Faulkener - 
Miss Jane Grant - - - 2 
J. Brown, Esq. - < - - 

K. Viney, Esq. - - - = 
R. N. Fowler, Esq. - - - - 
EF, W. Cobb. Esq. - - - - 
Joseph Cooper, tsq. - oe - 

W. Janson, Esq. - - 
Messrs. McIntosh & Gordon - > 
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Mr. Geldart 2 4 = " S 
Collection at Cavendish Chapel, Rams- 

giles ay veers Oe IE 
G. Putley, Esq. . = & eee ll 
Sundry small sums. - - Sie beets) 


Attention is respectfully invited, to the Circular 
above, of the Committee of Gentlemen, formed 
to aid in earrying out the objects for which Mr. 
Ward, the Agent of the Canada Society, visits 
Great Britain. The whole story is pretty clearly 
set forth, and the many noble, influential and 
highly respectable persons, whose names and 
donations are aflixed, give convincing proof that 
to be an enemy to American Slavery, in England, 
does not imply an inferior rank in society ; 
neither is it attended with any humiliating con- 
sequences; nor do the donors seem to be troubled 
with that sort of sympathy, that exhausts itself in 
speeches, but leaves the refugee in worse pligh 
than before. The speeches made by the friends 
of the cause, at the different meetings, held by 
Mr. Ward, have been singularly pertinent and 
effective, as will be seen in future issues, in 
which many of those speeches, and also, the 
Agenv’s, will be given. 

Indeed, it is due to the good people of Canada, 
as well as to that class of the colored people for 
whose especial benefit he went abroad, that some- 
thing more should be known of his operations; 
than the very brief accounts published in the 
Anti-Slavery papers in the States, or the occasion- 
al allusions made, by Correspondents of Canada 
papers. F'or the present number, a word about 
his tour may suffice. * 


WAR! 


The London Correspondent of the Colonist 
writing of the war says :— 


During the whole past week, troops have 
been moving towards the scene of contention: 
and within ten days from this time, the elite 
ofthe British and French armies will be in 
Constantinople! It is not to be supposed, 
however, that they will remain in that capital: 
for the city itself isnot at present exposed to 
any attack from which it needs to bedefended. 
The ulterior destination of the fifty thousand 
men furnished by the Western Powers is un- 
doubtedly the Danube: and Heaven grant 
they may arrive there in time. Appearances 
begin to look rather ugly in that direction,— 
Immense masses of Russians are moving ~ 
Kalafat from all sides; and although (mar 
Pasha has intrenched himself in # position 
which is certainly impregnable 0 long as the 
contesting forces are about <qual, he will have 


hard work to maintain fis ground against an 
enemy three times “ore numerous than his 


ownarmy. T'bere seems every reason to sup- 
pose that te Russian Generals will push on 
to strike a blow before the French and Eng- 
sis forces arrive; andit may be that their 
superior weight may crush the gallant foes 
whom they never could conquer, But the 
communication with Constantinople is fully 
open to the Turkish generalissimo ; and a 
strong body of marines could soon be despatch- 
ed to his aid from our fleets, if thst were all. 


| Jt is not unlikely that our ships have remain- 


ed at Constantinople with some such object as 
this ; indeed, only a strong object could have 
brought them off their cruise in the Kuxine— 
a step which has received great blame. 

You will see that the discussions in Parlia- 
ment have turned almost exelusively on this 
topic. Even the new Reform Bill has been 
forgotten in the excitement about “the war;” 
and miscellaneous topics have all given way 
to the votes for the army and navy. The 
fact is a nation, like a man, can only do one 
thing well atatime ; and England means to 
do this war well, depend upon it. 

Asa further proof of the courage and high- 
heartedness with which we view the struggle 
in which we are about to engage, let me call 
your attention to the state of the funds. They 
are rising every hour! The nearer the fight, 
the greater the confidence. Business, too, 
continues remarkably good, and money, 
ashamed to skulk and hide itself, is to be met 
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with every where inthe greatest abundance. 
Our food markets are dear of course ; and are 
likely toremain so. 'T'he two opposite shores 
of the atlantic must do a fine stroke of busi- 
ness this year. Your breadstufis—our manu- 
factures—and Australian gold—will furnish 


great prosperiiy to trade in 1854. 


EUROPEAN NEWS. 


- Hatrrax, March 18th. 
Steamer Arabia with Liverpool! dates to March 
4, one week later—arrived at 24 P.M. 


Cotton opened heavy, but improved at the close 
—more sellers than buyers. 


Wheat declined 4d.,and Flour declined 2s. 
Corn declined 2s. 

Austria adheres to the Allies. 

Steamer Pacific arrived at Liverpool on the 
morning of the 2nd. 

Brown & Shipley’s Circular, quotes white at 
lisa 12s 3d; red 10s 9d. Flour Western Canad 
3s 9d for straight, Baltic and good Ohio. 

The Pacific arrived at Havre, 28th ult. 

Every power in Europe continues to arm, 
France, England and Russia, on an immense 
scale. 

Sir Charles Napier, is appointed to the Com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet, and Admiral Seymour, 
2nd in command. 

There are over 27 ships assembled at Spithead. 

The ice in the Baltic is breaking up. 

A report from a private source yet unconfirmed 
says the Czarhas laid an Embargo on British 
Shipping in Russian Ports on the Danube. 


Deep snow had prevented the movements o¢ 
either army. The Russians are making ostenta 
tious preparations. Omar, evidently aware o- 
their plans, was making dispositions to check 
them. 

Nothing later from the Danube or Asia. 

The Tvmes’ Vienna Correspondent says, under 
date of 2d, that an Austrian Manifesto is about to 
announce, that the Austrians will occupy Bosniaf 
and Servia; and there was a panic, in conse- 
quence, on the Vienna Bourse. 

The St. Pelersburg Juwrnal, of the 24th, con- 
tains the following, as the substance of the an- 
swer sent by the Czar to the Emperor Napoleon : 

“Tf his Imperial Majesty extends his hand to 
measlextend mine,lam ready to forget the 
mortification I have experienced, barsh though it 
be—then, but then only, can I discuss the subject 
treated of in your letter, and may perhaps, arrive 
atan understanding. Let the French fleet pre- 
vent the Turks from transporting reinforcements 
to the theatre of war, and let the Turks send me 
a plenipotentiary to negociate, whom I will re- 
ceive as befits his character. The conditions al- 
ready made known to the conference at Vienna 
are the sole basis on which I will consent io 
treat.” ; 


The Government has decided in conjunction 
with the Western Powers, to summon Russia to 


‘evacuate the Principalities and if necessary to 


supply a force to compel her to do so. 

The papers publish Hamburgh letters of Feb- 
ruary 28th, which state that the Russian fleet, 
were preparing to leave Cronstadt, to gain the 
sea before the arrival of the combined fleets, 


The Comixg Strife. 
(From the London Times.) 


The notes of preparation are heard on all sides, 
and in a few weeks the Emperor of A!] the Rus- 
sias will find himself everywhere face to face with 
an indignant antagonist, that antagonist being 
little less than the whole civilized world. We 
need not refer to the yast preparations reported 
from the other side of the Channel; for France 
will be only too ready to beat ns in the race of 
honor. Our own army is immediately to be 
augmented by 11,000 men. The navy afloat is 
already the most powerful ever possessed by 
England. Seamen are coming in rapidly, at- 
tracted partly by the improved condition of the 
service, partly by the prospect of prize-money at 
the breaking out of the war. Coast-guards, to 
the number of 1500, are immediately to be em- 
barked as a nucleus for the crews of the newly- 
commissioned ships. They are admirably 
adapted fur this purpose, being trained seamen, 
and the more necessary now, as good hands are 
apt to be slow to join a raw and incomplete crew, 
in which their is plenty of hard work, and that 
not of the most agreeable kind. By the time the 
Baltic is free, and the ice is already breaking up, 
the strongest fleet its waters ever bore will shut 
up the Russian at his northern outlet as effectu- 
ally as he is now closed in the Black Sea. The 
command is, we believe, to be given to Sir Chas, 
Napier, and under him we shall have Captain, 
now Admiral Chads, of the Excellent, who has 
done so much to bring naval gunnery, to ils pre- 
sent perfection. At the next Council, perhaps to- 
day, a proclamation will be issued against manu- 
faturing or supplying arms, ammunition, and 
ships-of-war, to the enemy, with a warning that 
such will be seized by the British Government, 
A few days will remove all doubt, and the Rus- 
sian, sealed in his own ports as effectually as by 
his own winter’s ice, will have no way of egres-| 
except over the territory of States who hayes Fi 
ready declared that such forcible passage") 0° 
considered a declaration of war, umanly 
speaking, the Russian is as little able eee 
with us on our element as weshould be, single- 
handed, with him on his o*® Vast terrilory. It 
only remains to be seer“ the people, the mer- 
chants, the nobles _~” Russia, indeed every class 
for there, as _b-® all classes are interestea in 
peace and wtimercial prosperity —will endure to 
be closee up like bees in a hive, smothered, starv- 
eq_ ad with no little chance of being eventually 
zestroyed. It is so often boasted by the acdvacates 


of despotism that it has cheeks of its own as ef- 


fectual for all practieal purposes as those of a so- 
ealled constitutional government. When they 
may be it is not for us to say, bat, if the beast be 
true, we presume that Russia will speak out in 
one way or another, and the Emperor will at least 
be compelled to purchase peace, and, with it, 
leave to sailout of his own ports, by withdraw- 
ing his armies within his own frontiers. - 

After the soft pastorial strain in which these 
questions have been discussed’ for the last gener- 
ation, the people of England will find it diilicult 
to realize the horrid presence of war. They will 
not recoil from its risks, but they will be slow to 
count the cost, not in money, heavy as that may 
be, but in blood, in distraction, in the hardening 
of the feelings, in the interruption of social pro- 
gress, and in that political saturnalia by which 
the worse elements of society, rude felling and 
brute force, become for the time the stronger.— 
Yet, as war in a righteous cause is sometimes in- 
evitable, it has certainly its beneficial influences, 
and they are to be found in the greater firmness, 
seriousness, constancy,sense of honor, and hero- 
ism that warever has produced, even in the 
rudest natures and the worst times. The very 
idea of heroism is almost inseparably associated 
with that of a military life, and a whole nation 
engaged in war, deeply interested in it, contri- 
buting to its costs, its losses, its triumphs, and its 
pains, may well derive from it a certain elevation 
of character not so easily acquired in the oridinary 
school of peace. 


Mr. Newdegate inquired recently in the British 
House of Commons, whethor there was any law 
in Canada, or in any part of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, under which a subjec could be impris- 
oned for not takiug his hat off to the Host, ax borne 
by Roman Catholics, wpon the Highway. He based 
his enquiry upon the conviction of Narcisse Filan 
at Beauport, near Quebec, on the 9th of June last. 
The circumstances of the arrest and conviction 
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was narrated by Mr. Newdegate with tolerable 
accuracy. The Under Secretary of the Colunies 
Mr. Peel, stated that he knew of no law that would 
compe} a man to take off his hat upon the High- 
way upon the occasino of such processions ; but 
he added that there, was a Provincial Statute 
which provided tor the punishment of persons 
who interrupted public worship. The mater 
ended, by the Government promising to inquire 
into it. qa 


AFFAIRS IN INDIA. 


AD 


THE MURDER OF CAPTAIN LATTER—OUTRAGES or 


THE MURERS—THREATENED FAMINE, &C. 

The details of the news from India furnish 
some additional information that is quite inter- 
esting. ae 

The news from Burmah is stil) unfavourable. 
Captain Latter the ‘deputy commissioner of 
Prome, and the most active of the frontier politi- 
cals, has been assassinated. Since the detection 
ot the conspiracy of Rangoon, he had been very 
active in collecting information regarding the 
plans of the war party at Ava, a service for which 
his intimate knowledge of the Burmese language 
and character peculiarly fitted him. He had 
given orders that the sentries should allow his 
spies, who were. usually disguised as women, to 
pass unquestioned at all huvrs, and in conse- 
quence of such orders, the assassins who entered 


Capt. Latter’s quarters disguised as women, on | 


the nightof the 8th were allowed to pass un- 
noticed. He was murdered when asleep, and so 
quietly did the assassins effect their object, that it 
was not until the next morning. that his dead 
body was found in his bed, pierced with three 
dagger wounds—one in the neck, one in the right 


side, and one in’the heart. His death must have 


been instantaneous. A’ woman’s scarf was 
thrown over the corpse, (an indignity, according 
to Burman estimation,) and the murdereis eflect- 
ed their escape so noiselessly that the precise 


time that they left Captain Latter’s quarters is - 


The forts 


unknown. 

‘he north west frontier is tranquil. 
in the Kohat;Pass, are being proceeded with, and 
the Affredees, having beeh promised twice ‘their 
former amount of black mail for keeping the pass 
open, appear for the present reconciled to their 
erection, at 

The Murees again threatened to be trouble- 
some in Upper Scinde, and an expedition against 
them is talked of It is said that a few days be- 
fore the last accounts they had: collected a. large 
body at. the margin of the bill country, having 
with them the guns they,took from Clibourne’s 
detachment in 1846, fur the purpose of a descent 
on the plains, but they found that Jacob was on 
the alert, and so preferred discretion, and made 
no attempt to break cover. fee Mera ye 

Madras is. threatened by a famine. Last mon- 
soon was very unfavourable and the crops have 
generally failed ;'as’ yet there is only a severe 
searcity, grain not being more. than double the 
usual price ; but it is now only the commence- 
ment of the dry season, and it is feared that this 
scarcity must before long become a famine, 
Government has removed the import duties on ree, 
and Jarge public works will be commenced for the 
employment of the people. The evilis augt uy 
ed by the ill-feelipg against the grain mertie 
usual in sueh cases. The collector ct Nellore 
has applied to government tv coeree the grain 
dealers, but has been very properly rebuked ; but 
the apprehension ef such coercion, either by au- 
thority or by mob, is of course a serious discour 
agement to the importation of grain. At Nellore 
the mob has already sacked the bazaar and grana~ 
ries, carrying off every 
find. ‘ 

The territory of Nagpore, or Berar, which has 
just lapsed to the British, is one of the ten States 
in India with which subsidiary alliances had been 
contracted. It has an area of 76,432 square miles, 
a population of 4,750,000, and a revenue of 4,908- 
560 rupees. ‘The territory of Nagpore is nearly 
as large as that of Hyderabad, and as we have 
lately sequestered fur debt, the greater portion of 
the Nizam’s dominions lying north of the God- 
avery, we have now possession of two thirds of” 
the great “ island,” lately shaded green, (asi inde+ 
pendent native territory,) in the eentre of the 
maps of Hindostan. This green-tintis every- 
where disappearing betore the, red shade which 


denotes British domination, and every successive ,- 


map of India affords a fresh illustration of the’ 
rapidity of the process, ae 
The Nazam’s dominions are in a worse state 


and the country is covered with bands of predz. 
tory Rohilla horse, sacking the villages, abus*é 
the women, and fighting with the Arabs~(UCre 
ever they find them. One of. these bat e hai 
sacked Dalmapooree, (a town sis at 
Godavery, about 120 miles Ae seat000 eon 
carrying of property to the» ae petit ameta 
abusing the. women, thie” ° whom, being of 
high caste, have dege)< emeeiyes An pcommess 
© u “Bremner, of the Fifteenth 
quence. » Colong: Ly sare ete] sf 
Madras Natioonanuy, travelling by dark from 
Hyderabas With his wile aud grown up daughter 
to takes command in Nagpore, was attacked by. 
wt ,these bands. The Colonel was severely 
seaten, and plundered of all his. roperty, even to. 
the bedding of the palanquin. E 
clothing on. the persons of the travellers was 
teken away, and they were indebted afterwards. 
to the good nature and synfpathy of the dawk 
runners at the uearest stage for sume simple na- 
tive clothing, with which they were obliged to be’ 
content until relief was sent them from Kamptee, 
and Secunderabad. BAD 
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Suprosep Atremp? “ro Break Into WINDSOR 
Casrie.—Next to setting the Thames on fire a 
burglarvious entrance into Windsor Castle would’ 


appear to.be the mosv impossible thing. to effect, 


and yet there is every reason to be believed the: 
attempt has been made, It is stated, on reliable, 
authority, that Colonel the Hon. A. N. Hood, oj 

Cumberland-lodge, Clerk-Marshall to his Royal’ 
Highness Prince Albert. arrived at the Windsor 
terminus of the South-Western Railway, by they 
last train about. midnight on Monday. When 
the South-Western Station was erected, some. 
three years ago, a private carriage-road was made 
at the foot of the Slopes to the castle, the en- 
trance being immediately opposite Her Majest’s, 
Waiting-room. The road is used only by mem- 


bers of the Royal family and by gentlemen attach- _ 


ed’ to the Royal household. On leaving the train’ 
last Monday night Colonel Hood proceeded. by: 
the Slopes, as the nearest way to the Castle, and 
was not a little surprised to encounter in his walk 
seven or eight men with their faces blackendd 
and their feet mutiled, if he might judge by the 
noiseless charactrr of their movements. The ruf+ 
fians fled at the approach cf the hon, and gallant, 
gentleman, and have not since been heard of, 
On inquiry, it appeared that the suspect burglars 
were observed by the sentinel on duty at the. 
corner of Prince of Wale’s Tower (on the base- 
ment of which is the gold pantry,) and that he, 
looking down from the Terrace, threatened to fire. 
upon them, To this they replied, that if he at 
tempted to fire, or give the alarm, they would: 
blow his brains out.. The hostile parley ,had pro- 
ceeded thus far, when Cuvlonel Hood entered bye 


the lodge-gale in Datchet-lane, and the burelare 


doubtless supposed that he was at the hea 
party ‘sent to capture them. This will 2 
ror their precipitate fight and subseque-— 
On the arrival of Colonel Elood atthe ~ 
police were ordered to patrol the Sane 
remainder'of the night, but the genera , 
nothing likely to excite suspicior aries b 
asaclue to theapprehension of th 
The affair has created a greal seHANDLES. 
sor, and will cause the palacd#S;madeis 
more strictly than ever, €SPS, of the’ besi 
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very particle of 
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Vrom Frederick Douglas's Paper 


LETTER FROM GERRIT SMITH, M. €, 


Wasninerton, March 6th, 1854. 
Freperick Doteiass:—My Drar Sm: 
—an hour ago, I gave my vote against the 
llomestead Bill: and, that too, notwithstand- 
ing I had made a speech in favor of it: and. 
that too, notwithstanding I have, for sc 
many years, loved, and advocated, anu 
acted on, the great essential principles of 
the Bill. : 
My apparent inconsistency in this case is | 
explained by the fact, that, just before we 
were: called to vote on the Bill, it was sv 
amehded, as to limit its grant of land to | 
white persons. 4 
lf my fellow land-reformers, with whom I 
have, so long, toiled for the success of our 
land-reform doctrines, shall be aggrieved by 
“any vote, I shall be sorry. Nevertheless, | | 
‘ean never regret my vote.. I was @ man | 
“before I was a land-reformer. And, for the | 
“suke of no gains, however great, or how- 
éver many, can I consent to ignore the claims 
and even the fact itself, of a common man- 
hood. But the advantages, which are sought, 
at the expense of trampling on human rights, 
“are not gains, Such gains are losses—even 
to those, who get them. The Homestead 
Lill would have been purchased at too dear 
a rate had it proscribed only one negro, or | 
only one Indian. The curse of Ged is upon 
the Bill, or there is no God. There is no 
God, if we have liberty to insult and outrag«- 
> any portion of his children. 
To reconcile me to the Bill as amended, I 


% 


that the colored people would not be shut 
out from the public lands:—but that they 
could still buy them! That is, the colored | 
people must buy their homes, whilst the | 
white people are to have free homes! What | 
4 comment this on the great justifying doc- 


was told by one of the Members of Congress. | 
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ie wife of a Presbyterian Missionary in 
Liberia, who returned from that country ix 
months ayo, on account of her health. She 
stated that the climate was exceedingly un- 
healihy, and that the emigrants. suffered 
oreatly from disease; that it was a particu- 


larly unfavorable country for the poor— 


wages low and employment scarce, as the. 
Colonists have their work done by enslaved 
natives—and that the poor suffer for want 
vf all the necessaries of life; that no effort 


is made to instruct the natives, and that they | 


are not admitted in chureh; that servitude 
tere is as bad as American slavery—that 
natives are bought and sould, and beaten as 


here; that it was next to impossible for the | 


pour to getaway from there, as they could 
not raixe the means to pay their passage— 
she knew vreat numbers of emigrants who 
wanted to come back, but they could not 
set away: that letters were intercepted at 
the Post Gliice and examined, and if unfa- 
vorable to the Colony, they would not be 
sent; that President Roberts, and other 
dignitaries traveled on the backs of the na- 
tives as we do on horse back, (the last 
statement of Mrs. M., Mr. Pease acknow- 
ledged as true,) and many things of the 
same sort. 

Mrs. Gantts, another colored lady recently 
returned from Africa testified to the same 
things. Mr. Pease again had the meanness 
to impugn the statements of those women. 
though he had never been there himself 
Tie was ready to brand every body as a liar 
who would not corroborate his own “ facts,” 
though many of them had previously been 
proven to be false. He read a long list of 
Reverends, Richt Reverends, Generals, 
Honorables, d&e., &e, as members of ditfer- 
ent Colonization Societies, to prove that it 
is a good thing. (The same list of dignita- 
ries might be read to prove that Slavery and 
the RKuni-traflic are good things.) He read 


trine of negro-slavery, that the negroes are 
unable to take care of themselves! What 
a spectacle of merciless cruelty we present! 
he most frightful passages:of history fur- 
nish no parallel to it. Our National Legis- 
lxture joins our State Legislatures in holding 
out to the free colored people the hard alter- 
native of returning under the yoke ofslavery, 
or of being shut, out from our broad conti- 
nent. And, then; the excuse for this treat- 
ment is no less unreasonable and insulting 
‘than the treatment is cruel and murderous. 
lt is, that the free colored people are too 
iwnorant, and lazy, and worthless, to deserve 
any better choice than slavery or death.— 
And this is the excuse of those, who shut 
out the colored people from schools: and 
drive them into negro-pens; and banish 
them from society; and mark them as 
physical and moral lepers, to be everywhere 
shunned, and loathed, and hated! 

That our free colored brethren should in 
these circumstances be no more discouraged 
and dejected; no more self-despairing, and 
self-despising; no lower in intelligence, and 
morality, and thrift, is to me amazing. ‘That 
the mass of them should, notwithstanding 
the depressing, crushing influences upon 
them, be still rising and bettering their con- 
dition; and that there should be rapidly 
multiplying instances among them of the 

: acquisition of wealth, and of distinction in 
writing, and oratory, and general scholar- 
a4? ‘ship, 1s more than I had supposed to be 


el possible. 

eae ; Your friend, 

\ y ; Gerrit SMITH. 
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DISCUSSION ON COLONIZATION. 


‘- From the Norristown (Pa.) Olive Branch. 
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_ The discussion of the Colonization ques- 
tion, between Rev. J. Morris Pease and 
Samuel Aaron, came off last Wednesday 
and Thursday nights, according to announce- 


\ 
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Ze ment, and although a shilling admittance 
oe was charged, the Hall was most densely 
crowded. Colonization has been “the or- 
der of the day ”. in this place, for several 


weeks, and yet the interest of the people 
on the subject. seems to be still increasing. 
_ Being so near the close of the week, our 
paper was nearly ready to go to press, and 
we cannot give any extensive report of the 
discussion. 
_. The friends of both champions came there 
with sanguine hopes of victory—each party 
believing that Trutn was on their side, and 
their respective chiefs were competent to 
Maintain it. The result is before the com- 
‘ity, and any opinion we express will not 
chealS she opinion of those who were pre- 
sent. V“believe that all feel that Mr. 
Pease was “sally routed. 
_ Itis the opands, ‘many: that such a bril- 
‘Mr. Aaron, was never 


| jant victory as that 
Igained more casily. _ 
. We are moderate in ou 
are ultra on anything. We pr 
governed by calm understanding, Sgn, 
than by feeling. We went to the discuss 
we think without bias, without prejudice— 
willing and anxious to yield our pre-dilec- 
tions should we be convinced. We went 
there to reach the truth if possible, and we 
now state, in all sincerity, that the Coloni- 
zation scheme, as a means to redeem Africa. 
and as a means to elevate the colored race 
of this country, was totally refuted. Mr. 
Pease’s previous statements touching that 
measure were fully and fairly invalidated. 

- . During his lectures last week, he made 
many sweeping and improbable statements 
and assertions. Some of these were nailed 
most effectually before his very eyes. For 
instance, he asserted, that Lieut. Forbes, of 
the British navy, had been discharged from 
service, because he declared that slavery ex- 
isted in Liberia some years ago. Mr. Aaron 
proved that said officer was never cashiered, | 
and still continued in the British Navy. Mr. 
Pease had asserted that thg genius of Colo- 
nization had. ae eight hundrel 
thousand slaves in thirty-five years. Mr. 
Aaron proved—as every school-boy migh* 
now—that the number of slaves emancipa- | 
ted in that period of time, by all the influ- 
ences put together, have not exceeded fifty 

f : thousand—only fourteen hundred haviny | 

ae been emancipated during the past year. Mr. | 

Aaron’s remarkson these two statements, Mr. | 

Pease did not notice at all—he did not at- | 

tempt an explanation and passed them by 

in silence. Being thus convicted of gross 
and inexcusable misstatements, his veracity 
as a man is selfimpeached, and thus his 

“facts” lose all credibility in general. 

_ Mr, Aaror next endeavored to show that | 

Colonization was founded ‘on prejudice 


. > y ; 


i Sa a i a 


against color. ‘To prove this he called upon 
Bishop Payné, of the African Methodist | 


Church, to téstify that Dr. Durbin, an emi. | 
nent Colonizationist, had told him (Bishop 
Payne) so in conversution some time ago—. | 
Vie Pease had the meanness to eall in ques- 

tion the Bishop’s testimony, and demanded 
his credentials, which he received the next 


night. Mr. Aaron called upon Mrs. 


i 
j 
' 
i 
seek ees ae 


. é 


Mason, | the Emperor the deputation have determin- | very exhibiting themselves on every hand. 


< 


long and prosy letters from interested parties 
in Africa, published in his own p iper, laud- 
ing Liberia, as a paradise. 

On the 2nd evening, these women brought 
letters proving they sustainca unimpeach- 
able charactera, and were prominent mem- 
bers of Churches in Philadelphia—their 
own pastor being present to testify to their 
merit. 

Mr. Aaron called Mr. John D. Phares, of 
this Borough, who spent several years on 
the coast of Africa) and who corobborated 

-all the ladies had said—except the intercep- 

tion of Jetters,—of that he had no know- 
ledee. He affirmed most implicitly, that 
slavery, in its worst form existed Liberia, 
&e, Mr. Pease again had the extreme 
courtesy to question the veracity of this man, 
and to disprove it he read the Constitution 
of the Colony. 

These statements are highly probable— 
they are exactly what we would expect from 
4 Colony founded by such influence. The 
emigrants are mostly slaves, emancipated for 


the. purpose. They are taught here by the 


society sending them, that slavery is right— | 


that extortions and violence are justifiable— 
that might makes right, and what is to hin- 
der them from making slaves of the natives ? 
‘Their previous education, their religion, and 
their ideas of republicanism do not, and 
now we ask what cap restrain them from it 
when the inducement is presented ? 


The last speech of Mr. Aaron was a mag-' 


niticent effort. Ife urged the people to re- 
‘member that this array of living witnesses 
were more trustworthy, than the letters of 
the interested men of the Society—that the 
Colonization scheme was the truckling tool 
of the Slave Power—that it was originated 
and controlled by slave-holders for their 

+ =; raed ©) ee 
peculiar interests. He read from Mr. Pease’s 
own letter to an Alabama Planter, assuring 
him that Colonization would not interfere 
with the Slave system in the remotest de- 
eree. 
of the scheme, and the duplicity of sume of 


quence and power. Jn sober truth, every 
statement and argument advanced by Mr. 
P., was promptly met, and most triumphant- 
ly refuted. 

Mr. P. has made no converts here—at 
least none to his side, that’s certain. We 
would advise him to go to Africa himself, 


country before he urges the colored people 
to go there—he need not be afraid of dying, 
for if he has faith that Africa is to be re- 
deemed by his efforts, God will spare his 
life there. These are our honest sentiments ? 

}.S.—There wasa Stenographic reporter 
on the stage the first evening—on the second 
evening he was absent. What was the 
matter? ; 


THE PEACE DEPLTATION AT ST. PETERSBURG. 


A letter was received on the 26th by Mr. 


> . y . se 4 
Pease, of Darlington, England, from his bro- 


ther at St. Petersburg. 

“Mr. Pease states that the deputation was 
adn od to an audience of the Emperor, 
W hich l@eed halfan hour. ‘The Em peror re- 
ecived thentagst graciously, and expressed 
himself much pleaged with the object of their 
Visit, and the motivessy hich induced them to 
make sv luny a journey. “She Emperor afford- 
ed them every opportunity “express. their 
views and stated to them at Stat length 
what he thought of the present state Omguirs, 
He said they should not leave without beso. 
intruduced to the Impress, and on the Em: 
press entering the room the iimperor. ex- 
pained the object of their journey. On 
taking their leave, the Emperor shook them 
heartily by the hand; and on quitting the 
palace they were much struck by the cordial 
reception given to three plain, humble, 
simple men of peace. 

Mr. Joseph Sturge, another of the depu- 
tation, states that the Czar received himself 
and colleagues in the most courteous manner, 
ana listened with the greatest attention tu the 
address which they were deputed to present 
tu him from the pacitic bodies which they re- 
presented, ‘They were induced to hope from 
the tone and manner of the Emperor that he 
was notinsensibie to the appeal, although the 
deputation were not equally confident that it 
would have the effect of staying the warlike 
preparations which were going on all around 
them. Atthe conclusion of what may be 
termed the official audience, the Autocrat in- 


| troduced the deputation to the E mpress, by 
| whom they where most graciously received. 


Althou wh it was the wish of “the Friends” to 
be as quiet as possible during their stay in St. 
Petersburg, it appears that their presence in. 
the capital of Russia creates no inconsiderable 
degree of interest among the inhabitants, and 
that when they are observed in the streets 
they are notu nfrequently followed by crowds 
of persons who take a favourable interest in 
the object of their mission. 

Mr. Sturge had intended to be in Birming- 
ham on Monday next, but at the request of 


He depicted the cruelty and injustice | 


; . Lae : eRe eee TT 
its prominent yo/aries, with thnilling elo- | 


and try to remove some of the evils of that | 


tied he as si sapeinaushs iy vim ta Ra 
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ee emi ann eee meena 
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ed to remain in St Retersburg a day or 
two longer than it was originally purposed 


to continue, 


AN INCIDENT AMONG THE FREED MEN OF 
JAMAICA, 3 


A. correspondent of the Tribune writing 
from Kingston, Jamaica, gives the following 
illustration of what freedom has done for 
some of them who once wore the yoke of 
Slavery : | 

“{ had attended an anti-slavery meeting 
at the period of the August festivities, which 
are always observed by the peasantry, at the 
free villave of Hastings, situated about twelve 
miles from Falmouth, in an interior direction 
and was returning home late in the evening, 
somewhat fatigued with the labors of the day, 
when in passing through another free village, 
called Granville, a black boy ran after me, 
saying, “Mr. W—-—wishes to see you, 
su.” Reining in my steed, | inquired, “ Who 
is Mr. W. ——?? Upon. which the boy 
replied, pointing to a neat house ata little 
distance from the road ; “He lives in that 
house, sir.” Now, it so happened that | had 
been struck with the appearance of the very 
house, as I rode pastin the morning. ‘There 
Was about it an air of comfort that proclaim- 
ed its owner as being’ well to do in the world, 
and I wondered to whom it belonged ; some 
retired planter, who has laid by something 
| handsome, thought I. Here, then, curiosity 
was to be gratitied. I rode up the avenue 
in full expectation of meeting Mr, Canetop 
or Mr. Dunder. 

On arriving at the entrance of the house, 
I was, tomy surprise, met by a_ respectab! 
dressed, and as afterward was shown, Intelli- 


mews Mire Wao. He very positively 
asked me to walk in and takea vlass of wine 


gent black man, who introduced himself to | 


Are they such as commend the system to-an 
enlightened Christian people !—Lochester 
Democrat. 


THE ENGLISH POWER IN INDIA. 


Count de Noe. who has resided a long 
time ‘in India, and is said to be thoroughly 
conversant with the resources of the British 
in that country, has addressed a communica- 
tion toa Paris journal, upon the dangers 
that are generally believed to threaten the 
British Indian possessions, by invasion from 

Lussia. 

He is confident that the English have 
nothing to fear from an attack by Russia.— 
The reason he assigns for his belief are sub- 
stantially as follows: ‘The military power 
of England in that country is already great 
and increasing every day, bothin men and 
materials of war. ‘The military confedera- 
tion of the Sikhs has ceased to exist, and 
their whole territory is annexed to the Bri- 
tish possessions. ‘The Russians would not 
find a single Indian nation which could or 
would wish to aid them in overcoming the 
English dominion, ‘The Indians know the 
English well, and they have no knowledge 
of any other European nation, and they 
could not be persuaded to second a plot of 
any other nation, of whose manners and 
customs they are entirely ignorant. They 
fear that they would lose rather than gain 
by any change. With the English for their 
rulers, they sce their religion, their property, 
and all thelr manners and customs  respect- 
ed; and they would not willingly hazard 
this state of things by a mere change of 
masters. 


Y, The difficulties of an attack upon the 


'country by Russia are so great, intrinsically, 
‘that no one who is acquainted with the cir- 
| cumstances can entertain such an idea for a 
moment. ‘lhe immense distance between 


saying he had observed me at the mecting 


taking notes ; I must be fatizued with that 


in need of refreshment, apolog zing at the same 
time for what he called the hberty he had 
taken. ] went into the house when I saw 
a long table laid with damask tablecloth, 
scrupulously white and clean, and set out 
with a handsome dinner service, among which 
some ,articles of silver spoons, ete. and cut 
glass ware figured conspicuously. 
were present a number of black and dark 
evlored young men and women, with some 
of whom 1 happened: to be acquainted— 
among whom I noticed a very tine young 
black man, the stepson of W—, who 
had recently been marricd to a young woman 


needed but very little pressing to induce one to 
partake of a substantial and even elegant 
dinner, and I spent one of the most pleasant 


And yet this man, previous to the first of 
August, 1888, had been a slave on a sugar 
estate. This is no isolated ease. ‘here 
}are many in ‘Trelawney and other parishes, 
who have got on as well as Mr. W———. 
|The above mentioned incident carries with it 
/its own commentary. 


FOOTPRINTS OF SLAVERY. 


The Buffalo Lxpress contains the particu- 
Jars of an attempt on the part of a Methodist | 
clergyman of Missouri, the Rev. Pleasant | 
Ellington, to obtain possession of the body | 
and soul of John }'reeman, a respectable | 
colored man, who had resided several years | 
at Indianapolis, and gained a competence | 
and the respect of the people by his indus- | 
try and good conduct. IJ:llington claimed | 
in Kentucky, and, having made oath that. 
such were the facts, before a U.S. Commis- | 
sioner, was ina fair way to reduce a free | 
| Man to slavery, as was the case with Solo- | 
mon Northup. But by the representations 
of the citizens of Indianapolis, who it seems | 
were not anxious to get rid of their colored | 
townsman, the Commissioner was induced | 
to postpone his decision for sixty days, to 
permit Freeman to obtain evidence to op- | 
pose the claim, from Vireinia, where he had 
| lived a freeman. Leroy Patilio, an aged and | 
respectable person, responded 'to the appeal 
of the endangered black man, and coming 


quaintance, and maintained that he w 
chattel. Q 
prvof—and_ slaveholders in Alabama and 
Georgia testified in behalf of ‘the injured 
colored man. “He was saved; but the kid- 
napper let go his hold very reluctantly. — 
But for the public sympathy, and the 
| prompt measures adopted, a man who owed 
no service to the task-master, cither morally 
or legally, might have now been sweating 
under the lash of some brutal Legree. As 
itis, he has been put to‘an expense that 
swallows up all his little property. This is 
the sort. of thing that Nebraska is menaced 
with. Men: and brethren! shall it be ac- 
complished ? 

Anuther case, differing somewhat from 
the above, although of but slightly greater 
hardship, has recently occured in New Or- 
leans, If is weii known that in the slave 
States, some of them, at least, the least taint 
of negro blood condemns. the possessor to 
the condition of his mother, and there are 
yaumerous ‘slaves as white as many whose 
deseent is purely Caucasian. Several most 
distressing eases have been noted, and one | 
in Baltimove pot long since, in which this 
taint has subjeeted white women to cruel 
persecution. In Ney Orleans there resides 
a family named Pandelty, whose connections 
are extensive and influential. Some of them 
have been scholars and teachers-of high re- 
pute. One of them recently became*amem- 
ber of the City Council, from which an-at- 


oceupation, and my long ride, and must stand | 


There | 


who was also present. After a olass of wine it | 


evenings I have enjoyed, and did not reach | 
Falmouth until 9 o’clock at night, which I | 
did, highly delighted at the hospitality and | 
the delicate politeness of my worthy host. | 


to Indiana at once recognized his old ac- | Yo" 
as no | 
Ellington insisted upon further | 


the two countries; the extensive deserts to 
be traversed; the difficulty of sustaining an 
army, which for such an attack must be 
very numerous; the inconvenient routes by 
which troops and munitions of war must be 
_transported; the water in certain parts of 
the deserts which it would be necessary to 
traverse; the fatigues and diseases incident 
to a change of, climate, and the certain loss 
of horses and beasts of burthen; all’ concur 
_ to demonstrate the absurdity of such an un- 


dertaking. 
And even admitting that an expeditionary 


corps might arrive in good condition on the 
frontiers of India, who can doubt that the 
English would be fully prepared to receive 
.them? They would have at their immedi- 
ate command a numerous, powerful, cour- 
ageous, well-disciplined and equipped, and 
well-fed army, ready for action. ‘lhe issue 
of a first attack would certainly be in their 
| favor, and such a check to an enemy with- 
out means of retreat or of succor or of rein- 
| forecements, would be fatal. 


| ‘The alliance of Persia with Russia in an 
expedition against India, is considered by 
| Count de Noe as anillusion. Persia has no 
' good troops, and she would find in the Indian 
/population on her frontiers inveterate 
enemies, who detest her, and who would 
under such circumstances be of great use 
| x : 7 aw : . 

to the English. The English, moreover, 
‘would only have to send a squadron into 
ithe Persian Gulf, to insure from that nation 


a speedy demand for peace. 
|The English army in India, including 
| European troops and native militia, numbers 


300,000 men. The latter are said to be 
excellent troops, and devotedly attached and 
faithful to their flag. The Enelish have 
also a very considerable fleet, which would 
be efficient in the India seas; and it would 
be indispensably necessary, a sine qua non 
that any foreign power which should attack 
India should be mistress of the sea— Boston 


im as his slave, a fugitive from_ his service | 
him as his slave, a fugitive from his service Gevieine 


Tre Apps pe Lamennats, a zealous ec- 
elesiastic during the first half of his life, and 
an anathematized,dissenting free-thinker du- 
ring the latter portion, died last Monday, at 
the age of 72 years. He renounced his allegi- 
ance to the Church of Rome, in consequence 


of two interdicts launched by the Pope at a 


book and newspaper of his, in which he main- 
tained that the church ought to be indepen- 
dent of the state in pecuniary matters. 
Since this separation, he has hated Popes 
| and Popery, priests and priesthood, with 
[very genuine fervour. He was a Carlist 
| under Napoleon, and when the Bourbons 
were restored, commenced an opposition 
against them. He was fined 36 francs under 
Charles X. and imprisoned a year under 
Louis Philippe ; under the republic, he was 
a leader of the Mountain. Since the coup 
d’etat he has been translating Dante, but has 
left nothing sufficiently advanced to be pub- 
lished. His life has been an exceedingly 
inconsistent and turbulent one, and the 
Churchmen consider his “ works scandalous 
and his end deplorable.” T'wo of his books, 
“Indifference,” and “lhoughts of a Believer,” 
are works that will last. His funeral took 
place yesterday. According to his last in- 
structions,-no religious rite was performed ; 
the coffin was not carried to churchion its way 
tothe tomb,no prayer was said over the grave, 
no cross, stone or head-piece marked the spot 
where he was buried—which was in the 
common trench of the poor. In five years 
this trench will bs dug over again to receive 
more tenants. In all this M. de Lamennais 
is consistent with the pantheistic profession 
of the last years of his life; but it must be 
confessed that such an exam ple, coming from 
aman of such brilliant intelligence and pro- 
found Jearning, is likely to exert a deplorable 
influence. ‘’he Government announced that 
as it heard the funeral was to be made the 
occasion for an anti-religious demonstration, 
it would allow none but the relatives of the 
deceased to follow the hearse. As Lam- 
ennais had ordered that only eight persons 


tempt was made to eject him, on account of 
falsely alleged negro descent. The prosecu- 
tion was abandoned, the charge being proy- 
ed unfounded if not malicious; and the in- 
jured person instituted a suit for damages ; 
which, however, were not awarded, notwith- 
Standing the-family had suffered severely 
from the scandal. It appears that the cross 
is of the Creole French with Indian blood. 
The great-grandmother to whom the several 
branches trace their descent, was the sup- 
posed daughter of an Indian mother by a 
father, and was known by the soubriquet of 
La belle Sauvagesse. The family name was 
Dimitry, and several of the sons have been 
distinouished as scholars. A daughter mar- 
ried a Mr. Pandelly, from whom descended 
the plaintiff in the case alluded to. His case 
was decided in his favor by the court; but 
he was made to suffer, in common with all 
his family, from this unjust prejudice, which 
the laws sustain against the descendants of 
colored p. sons, 

Thus we see the barbaric features of Sla- 


% ’ 
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whom he named, should accompany his re- 
mains, the precautious of the police were 
needless. There was not the least crowd or 
disturbanve.—Paris Correspondent. of the 
N.Y. Zribunex 


Gross Surrrstition.—Incredible as it 
may appear, there are still persons to be found 
in Canada, who believe inthe existence of 
witches, and of the practices formerly ascrib- 
ed to them. In the nelghbouring county of 
Russell lives an aged dame, whom the su- 
perstition of her neighbours has from some 
cause or other invested with the character of 
a witch, and to whose malevolent agency 
are ascribed all the cases of mental malady, 
and lingering sickness that have occurred for 
some years in the neigbourhood. On the 
principle, we suppose, that there is no poison 
to which Providence has not provided an an- 
tidote, the neighbourhood has also furnished 
a person of opposite sex, who has for some 


time followed the lucrative and pious occu- 
pation of exorcisiug the witch, at the rate of 
six dollars per victtm. A clergyman from 


‘ment that such things can exist—DBytown 


Bytown hearing of the absurd stories that 
were afloat, remonstrated with the man, and 
so far apparently with success, that he prom- 
ised to forego his calling in future, a'though 
we have heard of his having restored any of 
ihe fees previously received by him for his 
supposed mastery over the Black Art. 

To argue the enlightened persons from 
the supposed witch’s vicinity, out of their 
belief in her supernatural league with the 
power of darkness, seems so far a hopeless 
task, and it is even at this moment believed 
that a person laboring under a disease of the 
liver is a victim of her diabolical machina- 
tions. An instance came under the person- 
al knowledge of the writer two years ago In 
which the sickness of an individual was as- 
cribed to her agency. Nor is it possible to 
reason persons, otherwise apparently intelli- 
gent, out of this belief, the Witch of Endor 
being appealed to as an unanswerable argu- 
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Agents, 


Rev. Witits Nazrey, Toronto. 
Rev. J. BSmiru, Toronto. 
Rey. Wm. H. Jones, Toronto. 


Rev. H. J. Youne, Pastor of Sover Street Chapel, will | 
canvass this city for Subscribers, forthwith. 


NUMBER TWO. 


We know not what better caption to give our 
Leader, than the oné above, for what we have 
tosay is on various topics connected with the 
appearance of this number, and the future pros- 
pects of the Provincial Firceman. 


When the first number was issued, all things 
looked dark and dreary, as to the prospects of 
Noboiy knew how the Press 
would regardit. We didnot know how Aboli- 
tionists would greet us, except that we knew of 


this enterprise. 


some of a peculiar sort, who would either regard 
How the Black People 
would respond to the effort, was doubtful, also, 
because there was much to be apprehended in 
the shape of combined foolishness and wicked- 
ness in certain quarters,of an interested and selfish 
sort. 


us coldly or oppose us. 


But the spirit of the London Convention, in 
spite of its enemies, who attended it (opposing it | 
before and after its being held)—consistent souls! 
—the result of canvassing in-various towns in 
Canada and in the States, the friendly greet- 
ing of our brethern of the editorial corps; all show 
us that something may be done, and good may 
be done, too, with an enterprise like this. The 
energy, the activity, the union, the public spirit, 
with which our own people and our friends have 
responded to the effort made to establish an inde- 
pendent Paper, among the heretofore oppressed 
class in Canada, indicate a state of progress, and 
foretoken a prospective prosperity, every way en- 
couraging and refreshing. Itis to be hoped, that 
Mr. Ward’s visit to Britain, will not be without 
good results, in this direction. Though that 
visit was not directly connected with, orin behalf 
of the Freeman, it will be, still, seen that his very 
appearance in Europe, his acquaintance with 
philanthropists of the old world, the extension of 
his correspondence, and the increasing of his in- 
fluence, will all tend to make him the more use- 
ful, as the Editor of our Journal. 


. Already, the co-operation of powerful _per- 
sonages has been enlisted in our behalf, and 
the pen of one of the most influential Editors, in 
one of the cities of the north, is engaged to con- 
tribute to our columns. And though it look some- 
what pretending in persons as humble as we, the 
remark may be maintained, that should the 
Freeman survive the cirtical period of its early 
childhood, it will be no unimportant medium of 
communication between the friends of the down- 
trodden on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Itis a matter of some interest to the friends of 
this undertaking, that it has not been begun 
hastily and imprudently. 
published and paid for. 


The first number was 
No other was issued, 
until it was ascertained that the enterprise bade 
fair to be succassful. This number appears as 
the fruit of such practical inquries,4as the evidence | 
of a reliable basis for future hope, and as an ear- 
Still, but 
partial canvassing has been done, either in the 
States or Canada. When, therefore, the several. 
members of the Publishing Committee, the dif. 
ferent friends in localities, the Stockholders and 


nest of probable, if not certain success. 


the Agents, shall have fairly and faithfully can- 
vassed, there is less reason to doubt than to fee] 
sure of success, 


Having said so much, we will now take the 


liberty of meeting the question— 
5 § q 
WHY ESTABLISH THIS PAPER 2? 


1. We answer, Because the interests of the 
large and growing colored population of Canada 
demand such an organ, for several reasons. We 
now number some 40,000, it is to be presumed, 
with constant accessions being made to our num- 
bers, The accessions are not of escaped slaves, 
only, but along with those, a number of intelli- 
gent, influential, wealthy free men, of various 
occupations, who are abundantly capable of con_ 
tributing tothe very best wealof our beloved 
country. 
know nothing of Canada, and they never will 


A like class, in the neighboring States, 


know, until they can have some cheap, reliable 
means of information furnished by persons on the 
spot. Lectures and tracts have done and will 
do much to give this information; but these can- 
not be so multiplied as to meet the demand, bu, 
they do increase it. They who read a tract, or 
hear a lecture, wish to read or hear more. 

Such need intelligent information of our climate, 
soil, productions, institutions, customs, laws, pro- 
gress, &c., &c. 

Besides, there are some colored people in the 
States, who are most strongly prejudiced 
against Canada. ‘They prefer Yankeedom, with 
disfranchisement and oppression, religious and 
political, existing and increasing, to a land of 
impartial laws and a Constitution knowing no 


distinctions of color, anda Government in which 
all alike participate, and a sovereign who lives 
chiefly for the welfare of her subjects. Some of 
this class actually throw dust in the eyes of per- 
sons who propose to cast in their Jot among us 

by misrepresenting our condition, our institutions’ 
our Government, &c. We need a paper to mect 
this class, and to inform the inquiring class, 
And, right here, though for the thousandth time) 


voice heard at home. Some of our wants, oes 
fi . 
demands are peculiar to ourselves. it 


We forma considerable 
ur coun- 


ances and 
is so with other classes. 
elemétit in the political constitution of o 
try, one way and another. As the great Sued 
grows, we grow with it; as it improves as Pp : 
gresses, we are carried forward on ue bosom. (a) 

its onward tide. Questions will arise affecting 
usas a class, which we must know how skil- 

fully andefficiently to meet. To be always be the 

mercy of the demagogue of the hour, & neither 
safe, dutiful, nor in any sense becoming. We 

must allow our fellow subjects to know who we 

are and what we want, through our own autho- 

rised mouth-piece. Hence we must have a 

mouth-piece. Is not that plain? 

Besides, it is due to our Constitution and Gov- 

ernment, that we should train ourselves so as & 
fit us for the discharge of the duties of freemen, In 
full. Such freemen we never were before; and hence 
the need of our being fitted as well to look after our 
rizhts and interests as to discharge our duties.— 
We beg to ask especial attention to those two 
points. They are, to our own mind, matters 
importance. Indeed, upon our first arrival in 
Canada they struck us forcibly; and every day, 
their importance to us has increased. 

3. Wesay it in noill spirit, but whatever blame 
may be cast upon us for saying it, it is neither to 
be denied nor concealel that there is not and never 
was a newspaper in Canada which represented 
the intelligence of . colored Canadians; never 
one, whose respectability made it such a paper, 
as ina free country we need not be ashamed of. 
We do not ask the triends of the Paper, nor the 
Publishing Committee, nor the Stockholders, to 
be responsible for this remark. We say it on 
our own responsibility, and if anybody chooses,to 
find fault with it, let him write to us, and he shall 
have his say inour columns, But we venture to 
say that our statement is simply true. 

4, We beg to add, that none of the papers pub- 
lished by our people, in the States, answer our 
purpose. They either pass us by, in cold con- 
tempt, ignore us altogether, keep themselves or 


or in some other way, by opposition or neglect 
disparage us, asmuch as convenient. They will 
do us but very little good. We recollect a 
paper, of small size, published and edited by a 
Mr. What do you call him ? called the Impartial 
Citizen, wherein there never was one colamn of 
information concerning Canada. And one of the 
reasons was,the Editor knew®mext to nothing about 
Canada. Wefear that other lditors in the States, 


then was, 

Good friends, we have a paper because we think 
we need one, and we have told yov some 
reasons why. Do you agree with us ? 

But listen to us and we will add a word still 
further. 

There is an importance!in the position of 
the Colored Population of Canada in particular, 
and British America, in general, which we, nor 
our friends here, or in the United States, suffici- 
ently estimate. We ask attention to this point. 

In no country, iu the world, does the condition 
of our people bear relations so important to the 
cause of the enslaved, as here. 
great falsehoods to live down; two great Yan- 
kee lies that we have reason to know, are doing us 
the greatest mischief, on more than one Conti- 
nent. They are, 

Ist. The Negro is unfit for Freedom. 

Qnd. The;Negro cannot live on of 
equality with the white man, on the American 


terms 


Continent. 

The discussion of these two points we will 
neither use the time, nor the condescension to en- 
ter upon, now. All we ask attention to, just at 
this moment, is, that the developement, education 
andiprogress of Canadian colored men, will do 
more to stamp those two Anglo-Saxon assertions 
with their native falsity, than anything else this 
side of Heaven, can do. Slavocrats cannot and 
will not see progress in the West Indies. They 
can hinder it inthe United States. The progress 
we make in Canada, is so near to them, it has 
so much todo with their former victims, and, at 
the sametime, is, through God, so completely, and 
for ever, beyond theirreach, that they must see it, 
W ho cannot see 
that a respectable Paper will greatly aid this 
work D. 


must feelit, but cannot hinder it. 


MR. WARD'S TOUR, 

Accounts from England, of a reliable character, 
bear evidence to the great amount of servyice— 
abiding service—done the cause of Anti-Slavery 
as well as Temperance and other measures of r2’ 
form, by Mr. Ward, since he left America, in 
April last. A new era in the history of colored 
Americans seems to have been ushered in by 
reason of his especial labors. 

Anti-Slavery men, colored and white, have 
visited Great Britain from America, and yet if 
papers so eminently qualified to give an opinion 
on capability, as the British Banner, Leeds Mer- 
cury, Cheltenham Free Press, &c., &c., are to be 
taken as evidence, he has distanced, far distanced 
his predecessors in the agency line. 

Accounts from Scotland bear the same testi- 
mony to his usefulness. It is not only as the 
indefatigable agent of the Toronto Anti-Slavery 
| Society, and as the representative par excellence 
' of colored Americans, in capability, energy and 
address, that his tour is to be considered the most 
important ever made by a colored man to England, 
butitis that the occasion has at ]ast been made and 
improved, to effectually wipe out the imputation 
of natural inferiority, wholsale destitution of the 
eolured people of Canada, and wholesale pauper- 
ism, ignorance and servitude of colored people in 
the United States. 

It has been clearly demonstrated, by the Chel- 
tenham Address, that the free colored people of 
North America, and those among the slaves, who 
can make the opportunity, aspire to something 
more abiding than the dubious fame suited only 
to those who love to be pitied and helped. He 
has shown that they are not all paupers and me- 
nials; but that a sense of self-reliance supports 
them against the united opposition of those who 
love despotism. ‘True, there is manifested a 
sort of uneasiness at the success uf his mission, 
by men who get 25, 50, and in some instances we 
verily believe, 100 per cent, by reporting nearly 
every colored man in Canada a fugitive, and 
every fugitive in needy circumstances. Those 
persons see the way hedged up to a “perfect 
harvest” in England, on behalf of the suffering 
fugitives in Canada. Mr. Ward’s speeches tell 
what class of fugitives do need. Besides, Mr. 


we may as well add, that if for nothing else, we | Ward is not in the United States encouraging 
need a paper to expose the false tricks, selfish | slaveholdess by reports of great need among the 
plots, and lying impostures of parties who make runaways, but he is “at home”! among a people 


a trade of going to the States to lie, by represent- 
ing the Black Population of Canad 


to be a set of paupers, or we must sustain some 
reliable medium through which the contrary shal}, 
be known—the truth in opposition to the false- 
hoods of ittnerant self-seeking impostors. 


2. We need an organ, too, far making our] April next. 


not only willing to receive fugitives from oppres- 


a as being in | gion, but to help them when they arrive, if they 
a starving condition. Indeed we must either cease need it. 


to blame people on the other side for believing us ment of 


Up to this time, there has been no abate- 
his success in any way, and the prospect 
is that there will not be. i 


¥ 


An Anti-Slavery Coaveatioa will be held in tween ‘the two'pawets, 03 nb windss dou Hy 2 
Cincinnati, U.S., on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of | We give the report. merely a¥-We fmaseeith. 
? oy Ty, * ptyeer aa af Nia ta bis tn sae ois ! Aes * ” tea 
vg A | [Out Nowehing’ for ‘its ‘eorieetibes: ” We SMould 
Sth iia 3 sie cei palate Gs be ad YORE SIO] adit 


We have two | 


will be of as little service to us as that gentleman | : d Hslishs 
i ees 7 SES RESETS | yoar object ;—leaving to ourselves the right at 
42 
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| trian oppression, may he clearly understood and 
i " i 
| destroyed. - 
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ANTI-SLAVERY RELATIONS. 
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Asa new, though humble instrumentality in 
the Anti-Slavery field, it is necessary to state 
clearly the position of the Provincial Freeman, and 
the relation it holds to the great Anti-Slavery. 


bodies of America; Ist, that there may be no \ 


doubts in the minds of the public as to its rea] \ 
position ; and 2d, by way of reply to questions al- 
ready propounded. — 


Asa matter of curiosity, growing out of the 


establishment of a paper devoted to the measures 
it is proposed to advocate, the inquiry has been 
made by friends inthe U.S. as to the “bearings” 
of the Freeman ; ‘* whether towards Garrisonian- 
ism, Lewis-Tappanism, Douglassism, Free- 
Soilism, or what?” In other words, will this 
journal be committed to the distinguishing doc. 


trines of any one of the above schools exclusively? 

No, friends, no! In the United States, the 
centre of operations of American slavery, and 
hitherto the field of active anti:slavéry operations 
on this continent, circumstances not “directly af. 


.fecting us, have divided abolitionists into several 
TE ORI aS ae 


classes ; each of which has in its particular way, 

and with especial deference to the peculiar tenets. 
held, endeavored to lead the growing liberal sen. 
timent of the people. The national relations of 
abolitionists in the U.S., the peculiarity of the. 
civil and religious polity under which they liye, 

and their present local position in the Northern. 
division of the country, no doubt, determine the 
phase of Anti-slavery effort with them +; but vith 
Canadians, as with British subjects everywhere, 
the case is quite different. sti “Salk BY elt 


isnot tolerated; in which this man’s origin or 
that man’s peculiarities of feature, complexion, 
&c., are not made subjects of special legislation, 
and do not militate against against him) it isnot 
thought to be either practicable or necessary7to 
insist, solely, upon: a political view'of the matter, 
We wish to help create a sentiment in Cana- 
da, and out of Canada, that shall tell against 
Slavery; and to point out, so far as’ we'¢an see 


. | it, the course that people in this country ‘should 
their readers, or both, ignorant of what Canada is, | 


pursue to that end. 

The matter of political action to affect Slavery 
should, we think, be left for the consideration of 
abolitionests, in those communities in which, it is 
legalized; to them’ properly belongs the right to 
adopt whatever course of action therein, a know- 
ledge of its practical bearings may suggest. It 
is not for us to say, Do this or do that to remove 
the evil from among you; but, Be just and 
untiring in your efforts to speedily accomplish 


the same time to prefer this or that course as-a 
matter of opinion. But we do claim for Cana- 
dians the right to say how they will work, .,. 
With British subjects, then, whether by. birth 
or adoption, the question assmmes and can assme 
only a mora] phase. Having no slaves, (the south- 


jern U.S. assertion to the contrary notiwithstand- 


ing,) extending to each class the immunities .of 


| freemen, it is important to aid in fashioning pub- 


lic opinion on the question of Slavery by insist 
ing on a strictly Scriptural corse of conduct be. 
tween man and man ;—on the part of Govern-: 
ments towards individuals;—on the’ partof’ in- 
dividuals to preserve their freedom, that the enormi- 
ties of a system such as American Slavery and its 
cognates, Russian despotism ané Talian and Aus- 
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“The precantion of exposing to the moral, reli- 
gious and ‘immoral, the immoral, irreligious, re- 
volting features of any system of oppression how- 
ever mild, (?) is indispensable to the presrvation 
of liberty in this country, contiguous as it is, toa 
powerful nation in various parts of which Slavery 
isnot. only invested with the sanctity of lawful 


| protection, and made the distinguishing feature of 


Nae “ é ee > tae) 
political preterment ; but in which the genera, 
polity, is, by contrast with the long tried and ap- 
proved axioms of the most libera] Government of 


Europe and our own country, suggestive 


of excit- 
ing change ; where the deceptive glare made by the 
ery of “ equality ! progress ! toleration!” obscures 
the evils inflicted upon all clases, too surely. ‘tre- 
sulting from despotism practised upon one class. 
Our crusade, then, must bea moral one. ‘ia 
sound moral and religious influence, when, ex- 
erted by individuals, can accomplish great good, 
surely the influence of large communities, such as 
this, for instance, in its character of,.a liberal, 
powerful, well sustained Province, can do more. 


features, to individuals, it is also in particulars . 
3 


if better for individuals or clases in a country 1 


is for the people at large. \ Hf slavery is the better - 


condition, the relation is a moral one, its results to 
the enslaved arejelevating, and the idea that free- 
domis desirable is nothing more than a wild ~hal- 
lucination of disordered intellect. But it is not so. 
The experienceof mankind, whether they will con- 
fess it or not, is, that Slavery Works positive evil ; 
and, it is not unimportant to observe that the mora} 
sense of mankind, formed, sustained, enfotced by 
Christian tcaching and example, is opposed to 
it. Then, duty requires that it be Gestroved 
sympathy for those who cannot of. themselves 
break its iron grasp requires it; and as the’ in- 
fluence of nations is not sectional but world wide, 


and as among those ef America, our own is preem- 


inently gaining importance, from position, rela- 
tion to European governments and national origin, 
itis of the first moment that a strong moral feeling 
shall be created here. aa : 
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The British government and people possess ca 
power, determination and influence, hardly 
equalled by any other nation; and itis very clear 
that efforts made in this part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions to countenance the despotisni inthe 
U.S., at the same time that they deeply injures, 
have a direct influence. in retarding the period of 
emancipation. These remarks will, it is hoped, 
satisfy all that it is neither our duty nor 
inclination to be the advocate of any patticular 
school ; but at the same time that we endeavor: to 
enforce the broad and comprehensive ground 
of the moral bearings of the question, so ‘firmly 
insisted upon by British anti-slavery men every 
where, we shall accept whatever we understand 
to be anti-slavery, in spirit and tendency, in the 


views and doctrines held forth by the different 


schools of the United States. EY, 
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Russian DESIGNS on Canapa.—Throvgh sae 
interception by the authorities of, some ‘suspected 
correspondence, it appears that a scheme has been 
mooted to land a few thousands of. Russian vete- 
rans in Canada, secretly and in disguise, by way 
of the United States, with the intention of harras- 


sing the Power of England in this distant portion 
of her dominions: It is said, also, to have=been 
suggested, that an attempt should be made by the 


Russian Government to bring about an. under- 
standing with the United States for the «partition 
of British Territory in America, so to be arranged 
as to leave the question of’slayery in its present 
position—that is, to give as much to the Slave 
States as to the Free States, the sacrifice of the 
West Indies, and, if need be, a large ‘slicevof 


Mexico, to be included in ‘such arrangement be. 


x 
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Living in a country in which chattel slavery ~~ " 
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If Slavery is better than freedom. in its genera, 
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vather premise, however, that the Czar will find | in which the students had fortified. themselves. 


enough (o occupy his attention in more important 
localities nearer home, to prevent his sending off 
4 large portion of his best troops on so Quixotic 
an expedition as the invasion of Canada. The 
proposed alliance, offensive and defensive (for it 
amounts to that,) between Russia and the United 
_ States, however much it may be to the taste of 
the Southern despots, provided we may julge of 
things by their names and of people by their pro- 
_ fessions, we should pronounce to be simply im-— 
possible.» D, 


‘© THE EMIGRATION CONVENTION. 


“We ‘publish on our outside the Call for a 
National Convention of Colored Men, to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on the 24th, 25th and 26th 
of August next. It is not, however, to be under- 
stood, that we consider the Call as intended to in- 
elude Colored men resident in the Provinces. 
Indeed, the object of the Convention would rather 
indicate that such ought to be excluded. ‘That 
object, so far as we can gather from the Call, 
_ seems to be, to discuss the propriety and practi 
| eability of removing by voluntary emigration the 
i oppressed. colored’ people of the United States: 
| whether free or enslaved, beyond the reach of 
; their oppressors, We will not now stop. to 
| argue the question. On some future occasion we 
| may possibly express our views upon it some- 
© * whatatlength. It may suflice to state generally 
| that"we think every man has or ought to have an 
. exclusive and inalienable right to judge for him_ 
self in this matter. We say to the slave, You 
a have aright to-your freedom and to every other 
: privilege connected with it.and it you cannot 
| secure these in Virginia or Alabama, by all means 
ie make’ your’ escape, without delay, tosome other 
h locality in God’s wide universe, where you will 
' be allowed to enjoy the rights and perform the 
duties, as you bear the stamp and impress of 
» manhood, We say, further, to. the free colored | 
{ people of the States, wherever they may be, You 
> areunder no necessity or obligation to remain | 
| where you are. It might; for some peculiar | 
. reasons, be desirable that you should remain ; 
but if an opportunity offers for elevating your- 
* selves and families in the social scale, by re- 
moving to the West Indies, to Canada, or to 
. Greenland—we care not whither—you are culpa- 
ble if you do not at once adopt it. Some will urge: 
- and probably do urge, that this is exactly what 
. your enemies in the States desire. So be it. 
Because any enemy unwittingly desires what is 
for your advantage cannot possibly be any rea- 
son why you should change your course, “ 2%at 
justitia ruat celém ;” under the full conviction’ 
that in this matter by doing justice to yourself | 
first, you best promote the welfare of your race 
everywhere, and that of the enslaved and oppress- 
ed in the United States particularly. 
It may bes desirable that a limited number of 
colored Canadians should attend this Convention. | 
: Of course, according to the terims of the Call, they 
cannot be admitted as delegates. Jive delegates 
from each State seems to be all that is contem- 
plated by the framers of that document ; andas it 
will scarcely be allowed by residents in the Pro- 
vinee that they are as yet,or are likely for the 
hext five months at least to be annexed to the 
States, and taken under the fostering protection 
of the Eagle’s claws, it will be somewhat difficult | 


i 


to assign them a place in the Convention. 
Besides, as votes will have to be taken on the 
Various topics that come up for diseussion, and a 
those topics will of course refer in part to the 
place (if any) to which the colored people of the 
United States ought to emigrate, usage and pro- 
~ prtety require thatnone but those who are pre- | 
sumed to be the representatives of the persons 
4 tore immediately interested, ought to take an | 
active partin the proceedings. Dd. 
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THE NEBRASKA BILL. 


~ This infamous measure has for the present, to 
all appearance, received. its qiéetus in the House 
of Representatives. By a vote of 110 to 95, it has 
been ‘consigned to that “ vasty deep,” the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 1. 
must there take its place oa the calender behind 
two or three hundred other bills, which must be | 
disposed of or set aside before the Nebraska Bill 
can, be reached, except by a suspension of the 
rules under a two-thirds vote. It appears on an 
analysis of the vote, that seven Suuthern mem* 
; bers Were in favor of this reference ; while fifteen | 
Were absent; thus showing that the South is by | 
_ ho means unanimoyous for the passage of te Bill: 
Iv is doubtless owing to the agitation that has 
been raised throughout the Northern States tha, | 

i Douglas and his associates nave encountered so | 
i sudden and severe a check in their nefarious at- 
témpt’ to curse a territory nearly equal in extent | 

to the whole of the free States, with the demor- | 
alizing and destructive influence of slavery. It is | 
gratifying to think that the traitor has so quickly 
reaped the traitur’s reward, without even the thirty 
pieces of. silver iv consideration of its infamy- 

1 Douglas’s hopes for the Presidency are foreve, 
Blasted. However deeply the Democratic party 
. Gh the United States may have sunk in officious 
servility to the slave-power,they dare not so insul’ | 
the manhood of the North and what remains o 
honorable sentiment in the Free States, as to pre-_ 
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_ Sent. the name of one so deeply committed to | 
slavery. propagandism as Douglas, to the free | 
suffrage of the people. Aspirants for office wil! | 
take timely Warning from the example thus set 
_ before them, and be cautious hereafter how 
they stake their reputation and their hopes upon 
. the chances of success that present themselves in 
_ the initiation of measures alike hostile to the true 
interests of both white and colored, at the same 
i time that they are opposed to the moral sense of 
the whole civilized world. While those who 
have been struggling hitherto against mighty odds, | 
and hoping almost ; against hope, will note th® 
defeat of the traitor with joy, and gather from i,, 
fresh. courage and fresh hope to cheer them on to 
renewed exertion. OE 
i 


_Etuicr Cresson, Esq., well known as:a_pro- 
minent Colonizationist, and some time President 
of the American Colonization Society, died lately 
in Philadelphia. It is worthy of remark that out 
of all his vast wealth, he bequeathed only $1000 
to the Society with which, during his lifetime he 
had been so intimately connected. It is to be 
hoped that at the last he had somewhat repented 
of his unchristian prejudice, and that as a future 
opened up before him, in which there is no\com- 
plexional caste, and no abasement on account of 
color, his philanthropy approximated more nearly 
10 the universe-embracing apothegm, “The world 
As my country, and all mankind my country 
“men,” D. 


Rior in New Haven, (Conn.)—On ‘the 18th 
inst. a serious collision took place between the 
students of Yale College anda portion of the 
Citizens, in which one of the latter was killed. — 
&fterwards the citizens procured two cannon, 


balls and proceeded with them to the College with 
he intention of using them against the building 
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| LIONS. 


| Slavery ; 


truckling and subserviency to the South almost 


| wives as their master please, and as many concu- 


| pleases, and consign them to poverty and destruc- 
| or any other power has been appealed to. 


| erned by the laws of God, they must, forsooth, be 


| Wives, 


The police, however, succeeded in spiking the 
guns and so for the present preventing further 
mischief. 


ATTENTION !!! 
“Selfretiance is the True Road to ladependence.”’ 

A number of persons as yet, probably, unac- 
quainted with the intention to publish this paper, 
will receive a copy of this issue, by which it is 
hoped they may be indticed to subscribe; num» 
bers who have ‘pledged themselves to aid in its 
support avill, in like manner, be reminded of their 
promises. We do hope that young people and 
old will help to forward a good work. 

Canadians are not too well supplied with 
papers advocating the measures herein set forth, 
so we are not prepared for the cry in this quarter 
of “papers enough!” The matter is settled for 
another paper here. Persons abroad want relia- 
ble information of Canada, from Canada; that 
they shall have, if they will speak and act en- 
couragingly. The advocates of emigration will 
have an opportunity to compare the facilities of 
this country, with others on which their attention 
is now fixed. The lovers of the ridiculous will 
also be highly entertained, no doubt, when they 
hear, as they will if they take the paper, of the 
somersets, maneuvres and antics now in full tide 
ef operation, especially at the ‘“‘ west end.” We 
have now, awaiting fortheoming issues, resolu- 
tions and counter-resolutions, accounts of meet- 
ings held and the resolves passed thereat, and of 
resolutions published, but nof passed at any meet- 
Ing, for begging and against it, for the Provincial 
Council and against it, for the United States 


sive institutions and against them, all showing 
that some among colored Canadians, as among 
all other people, intend to kill, while others try to 
cure. Canadians, Hast and West, see and speak 
freely of the importance of the enterpvise, and 
from them we hopefully, look for patronage, 
Will not the young particulary, take hold, and 
cach one engage to do what he can to give charac- 
ter and efficiency to the paper, by sending on one, 
two, three or fifty subscribers, as they may be 
disposed, and also_by sending articles for publi- 
cation? We hope they willnot be slow toassume 
their proper duties, tu relieve the old men of a 
portion of the labor, never failing, meanwhile, to 
profit by their counsel. ae 


SOUTH vs. NORTH. 


The Charleston Courier, ina late number, re_ 


viewing Theodore Parker’s Discourse on Slavery 


i = 1 
and the Nebraska movement, takes the opportunity | : aes 
- | day morning by the announcement that a uat- 


tu give the North its due in reference to its truck- 


| ling subserviency to Southern influence, as under: 


There are frequent passages, in this strange ex- 


various occasions on which Southern interests 
have obtained the mastery in Congress, or, at least 
important advantages, which are well worthy. the 


| consideration of all who erroneously suppose that 


the action of the General Government has been 
| on the whole, adverse to Slavery. The truth is 
that our Government, although hostile, in its in- 
cipiency, to domestic Slavery, and starting into 
political being with a strong bent towards aboli- 


| tion, yet afterwards so changed its policy that its 


action tor the most part, and with only fa few ex- 
ceptions, has fostered the slaveholding interest, 
and swelled it from six to fifteen States, and from 
a feeble and sparse population to one of reN MIL- 
In confirmation of these views, the reve- 
rend declaimer undertook to demonstrate that the 
idea of Freedom had its “ culmination point in 
time, about 1786,” and “in space,” at Faneuil | 
Fiall—‘‘ for up there,” and he pointed to the por- 
trait of SamueL Apams, “is one of the men who 
represented that idea; and that only twice, since 
the Declaration of Independence, had the idea of 
Treedom, in Fede al Couneils, prevailed against 
” whereas the Slaveholding interest had 
triumphed no Jess than nine times and was about, | 
in the passage of the Nebraska bill, to achieve its 


| tenth’victory. 


In one or more of the foregoing extracts, we 
have shown how Parson Parker aumires the | 
fidelity of the sons of the South to its interests, 
in spite of his loathing and contempt of the South 
and its slave systein. We now exhibit in con- 
trast his very flattering portraiture of his che- 
rished North, where base cupidity and servile 


universally prevail. 


ANOTHER “SeEcTIONAL” Quvestion.—The Ja 


| nuary nuniber of the Northern Islander, a paper 


published by the Mormon settlement on Beaver 
Island, Lake Michigan, thus discourses about the | 
“peculiar institution” of that peculiar people. 
We cannot see, as things are in the States, but | 
that the argument of the Islander is a fair one; 
neither can we discern how the abettors of a sys- 
tem of universal concubinage can with any show | 
of decency object to the Mormons because of their | 
polygamy. We trust that Messrs. Badger, Jones | 
and the other raving would-be “abolitionists of | 
freedom,” will be able to clear up this matter to 
the satisfaction of their confreres of Utah and 
Beaver Island. 

What business has Congress or the United 


States with the law concerning marriage ? That 


is a domestic matter of each State, in ‘which each 


is sovereign.—Fifteen of the States allow a large 
portion of their population, (the slaves,) as many | 


bines as he can hire, and turn them off when he 


tion: In all the States vast numbers are publicly | 
kept as common prostitutes, and neither Congress 
But | 
because the Mormons in Utah have, like the 
Puritans in New England, determined to be goy- 


refused admission into the Union. Does not re- | 
publicanism itself guarantee to Utah the right of 
self government ? Have not they the same right 
to establish polgamy, that Michigan has to pro- 
hibit it, and establish duality 2. Is the republi- 
canism of America a reality, or is it a false pre- 
tence, ora swindle? Nothing can be clearer than 
that if the people of Utah see fit to institute and 
practice polygamy, no power on earth can legal- 
ly prevent them.—The only real difficulty in the 
matter will arise’ when those who have been 
legally. married. in Utah to a nnmber of 
choose to go with their wives to! 
reside in» other States. Marriage in all the 
States is a civil contract, and the general rule is, 
that if the contract is valid when made, it will be 
enforced everywhere. But thislrule is not uni- 
versal. Conflicts are likely to grow up on this 
question. In the case of Indians married in their 
own country, and of a few Turks and Chinese 
sojourning fora short time in’ the States, their 

olygamy has been winked at, and the courts 

ave not determined the ruleof law in the pre- 
mises. But it is doubtful whether the same lib- 
erality will be extended to the Mormons. 


Epucation oF Iniors.—On the 10th inst. a 
number of idiots educated in the Asylum of the 
State of New York, were examined before the 
State Legislature at Albany, and gave encourag- 
ing evidence that the care humaenly bestowed upon 
that truly afflicted portion of the community is 
well rewarded. Ourneighbor The News of the 
Week takes the opportunity, when noticing this 
examination, to remark as follows, in reference to 


the absence of kindred institutions in Canada: 
“We have repeatedly urged on the Canadian 
government to imitate the example so well set 
them by the State of New York in this respect. 
We trust the next session of the Provincial Par- 
(lament will not be allowed to pass, without 
having something done in relation thereto. The 
last census shows, that there are many people so 
afflicted amongst us, and numbers of whorn al- 
though full grown, are unable to take. care of 


% ; . - 3 
“Which they loaded with stones, in the absence of | themselves. For several years back, one might 


be daily seen wandering about the streets of this 
city, a disgrace. to our philanthropy. Therefore 


, | any measures that might be taken for their bene- 


< 


National Council and against it, and for exclu- | 


hibition of the mad parson, which, in the main, | 
| truthfully as well as strongly, detail and depict the 


fit, to be perfect, should not only provide education 
for the young, but also an asylum for the old and 
helpless who have no friends to assist them. A 
measure of this kind will be most popular. The 
people will cheerfully pay the expense necessary 
to carry it out. In proof of this we could 
inention one township, at least, where the people 
have voluntarily taxed themselves to defray the 
expense of supporting a man who is mentally 
and physically incapacitated from doing S0 him- 
self, which is highly to the credit of that municl- 
pality, and a reproach to the Legislature for not. 
doing the like for the Province generally. 


GLEANINGS. 


Tue War. &c.—Great activity and enthusiasm 
prevail in England and France in making prepar 
ations for the war, according to the latest ac- 
counts, and thousands are being sent to the Turk- 
ish Provinces. Lord Ragland will, itis said, be 
Commander of the Isnglish forces. In an en- 
gagement in Asia, near Shafkates, 2000 Russians 
were killed. 

—Charlotte K—., a 
correspondent of #7, Diuglass’s Paper, is‘particu- 
larly severe on Oddfellows and Oddfellowship, 
among Colored Americans. 

Mr. J. B. Gough was presented with a Silver 
Water Jug, ata Soiree, held in Tanfield Hall, 
Edinburgh, as a token of appreciation of services 
rendered by him to the Temperance cause. A 
Scotch Society has employed him to lecture for 
them, for three months, for 31000 ;so say the 
papers. A handsome salary that ! 

—-Miss Julia Griffiths, Editor of Autographs 
for Freedom, writes interesting letters from Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Frederick Douglass's Paper. 


gentleman writer, but lady 


Our Paper.—We are at length enabled to lay 
before our friends and others, the second number 
of the Provincial Freeman. It will scarcely be 
needful to inform those of our readers who are at 
all conversant with the mysteries of the Printing 
Office, that we have had to encounter and over- 
come all the usual difficulties incident toa new 
enterprise, besides nota few that may be fairly 
presumed tobe unusual. ‘That the paper is as 
yet, all that it ought to be, either as regards its 
typographical appearance, or its literary charac- 
ter,it would be useless to pretend; at the same time 
we venture to give expression to a confident as- 
surance thatere many wecks have elapsed, it 
will be found to have attained to a high, if not to 
a first rank among the stars that bedeck the fir- 
mament of literature on our Western Hemis- 
phere. D. 
ARREST AND RESCUE OF A FUGITIVE 

SLAVE IN MILWAUKEE, 


From the Millwaukee Daily Sentinel. 
The greatest excitement was caused on Satur- 


vive Suave had been arrested about four miles 
this side ef Racine, by Deputy U.S. Marshal C. 
C. Cotton and four other men, one of them named 
B.S. Garland, the alleged Owner of the lagitive, 
and another, a constable of Racine, in all tive 
White men ; and brought to this city, and placed, 
hand.cuffed in our jail, The particulars of the 
transactions are these: 

The colored man’s nameis Joshua Glover,*and 
is claimed as the runaway slave of S. B. Garland, 
of St. Louis county, Missouri. te is alleged to 
have run away in 1852, 

Glover was in the employ of St. Clair & Rice 
ina imill near Racine. On ‘Friday night, while 
seated in his shanty, five inen broke open the 
door suddenly, rashed in upon him and felled 
him to the ground. They then hand cuffed him, 
took him into a double buggy with nothing on but 
his pantaloons and shirt, and drove off north, and 
after having Jost the way, at last brought hin tou 
MitwavKer Counry Jain. Eere he was lodged 
ina cell, hand cuffed. Our Deputy Jailer, with 


- commendable feelings of humanity, took off the 


hand eufis, and treated him with care and kind- 
ness. 

As soonas the matter gol wind, the greatest 
excitement prevailed ; a large number flocked tu 
the jail; hundreds of men were aroused, and de- 
clared that he should noi be taken from the city. 
Lawyers without number were busy at work, 
searching through the sections of the Fugitive 
Save Law. The Revised Statutes were opened 
ina number of law offices to the’ chapter on 
Habeas Corpus, and every thing that could be 
done within the law, for the release trom custody 
ot Glover was resorted to. 

Some man rode through from Racine or hoise 
back, and gave the first information that our jail 
contained a fugitive—that one of its cells had 
been poiluted by the blood of a slave. We, with 
others, went to the jail, and found the fugitive in 
acell. He was called outinto the passage, and 
Whata sight was there! ‘lhe man was cut in 
two places on the head; the front of his shirt was 
soaking and stiff with bis own blood. 

The man told us that he had been in this State 
about two years, and that he was at work for the 
persons we have named above, and that they owe 
him about fifty dollars; and he was sitting in his 
shanty when the men came in, and one piaced a 
revolver to his head ; he put up his hand to push 


} it away, when he was knocked down senseless, 


and removed tothe waggon. The man or men 
swore that if he shouted or made the least noise, 


| they would kill him instanuy. 


A habeas corpus was immediately got out be- 
fure Judge Jenkins, and a civit warrant before 
Albert Smith, lsq., Justice of the Peace, for the 
damages sustained by the unfortunate man. A 
telegraph sent to Racine for a warrant for the ar- 
rest of the five men engaged in assaulting him 
in his shanty. 

The Court House bell was rung at about 2 P. 
M., the alarm sounded for the first ward, thou- 
sands flocked to the Court House square, and 
around the jail, the excitement being intense. 
after sometime, the crowd was called to order, by 
Jas. H. Paine, from the Court House steps, when 
Gen. E. B. Wolcoot was chosen President, and 
A. H, Bielfield, Secretary. 

A committee consisting of four from each 
ward, was appointed to draft resolutions and pre- 
sent them to the meeting. The Committee con- 
sisted of Jas. H. Paine, Wm. Whitnal, John 
Furlong, S. M. Booth, and Dr. E. Wunderly. 

The crowd, which had kept increasing, was 
then addressed by Byron Paine, Esq., General 
Paine, S. M. Booth and A. H. Bielfield. Each 
speaker was loudly cheered. The resolutions 
were called for and read to the meeting, and 
adopted with great cheering. They were as fol- 
lows : 

Whereas, A man named Joshua Glover, living 
in the neighborhood of Racine, had his house 
broken into, a pistol presented at his head, was 
knocked’ down and badly cut and bruised by 
Deputy Marshal Charles C. Cotton and Benj. 8. 
Garland, his pretended owner, before any legal 
process was served upon him, was fettered and 
brought by night to this city, and incarcerated in 
our county jail; and, 

Whereas, A writ of Habeas Corpus has been 
issued by Judge Jenkins to Sheritf Page a Deputy 
Marshal Cotton, commanding them, in the name 
of this State, to bring the prisoner before him, and 
show cause why the prisoner should not be releas- 
ed, which writ has not been yet obeyed; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, as citizens of Milwaukee, that’every 
person has an indefensible right to a fair’ and im- 
partial trial by jury on all questions involving 
persona} liberty. 

Resolved, That the Writ of Habeas Corpus is 
the great defence of Freedom, and that we demand 
for this prisoner, as well as for our own protection, 
that this sacred Writ shall be obeyed. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to stand by 
this prisoner, and do our utmost to secure for him 
a fair and impartial trial by jury. 

Soon afier the resoluticns had been read and 
passed, a Vigilance Committee of twenty-five 
was appointed to watch that the fugitive was not 
secretly taken away, or tried except in an open 
manner. We understand that the Committee 
was instructed to ring the bells, and call the city 
to their aid in case any attempt should be made to 
get the fugitive away from the jail. 

During this morning, a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
as above mentioned, had been served upon Sheriff 
Page. He immediately made return that the 
negro was not in his custody, or under his control, 
but was in custody of the U. S. Marshal and De- 
puties, under a warrant ‘from Judge Miller, of 
the U.S. Court. Another writ was got up by 
the negro’s counsel, C. K. Watkins, Esq., and 
put in the Sheriff’s hands tu. be served-upon the 
Marshall and wasso served. This was about 
5:P.M. Within a short time, the steamer ar- 


_rived, bringing about 100 men from Racine, who 
marched in solid column to the jail, where the { 


negro still remained in charge of two deputies of 


the U. S. Marshal. This accession to the num- 
bers of the crowd added fuel to the flame, and af. 
ter a short time a demand was made for the man- 
a refusal being made, an attack was made upon 
the door with planks, axes, &e. lt was broken 
in, the inner door and wall broken “through, and 
the negro taken from his keepers, brouzht out and 
placed in a Wagon, which was driven at great 
speed down to Walier’s Point Bridge, where he 
was placed in another carriage and taken South, 
on the way to Racine. The military were called 
out, but had not gathered when the crisis came, 

The Sheriff of Racine County was with those 
who came by the boat. and had warrants for the 
arrest of the owner, Mr. Garland, and others, for 
assaultand battery. Mr. G. was arrested and 
taken to J. I. Arnold’s office, who acted as his 
cousel. A writ of habeas corpus was at once is- 
sued from Jadge Miller’s Court, and was taken 
to that office. An understanding was entered jn- 
to that Mr.Garland should be forthcoming on 
Monnay (this) morning, and he was left in ecns- 
tody of the U.S. Marshal, to be produced at that 
time. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, 


For the purpose of improving the char- 
acter, developing the intelligence, maintain- 
ing the rivhts and organizing a Union of the 
Colored People of the Free States, the Na- 
tional Convention does hereby ordain and 
institute the 


“NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
PEOPLE.” 


THE COLORED 


Art. 1. This Council shall consist of two | 


members from each State, , represented in 
this Convention, to be elected by this Con- 
vention, and two other members from each 
State to be elected as follows: On the 15th 
day of November next, and biennially there- 
after, there shall be held in each State, a 
Poll, at which cach colored inhabitant may 
vote who pays ten cents as poll‘tax; and 
each State shall clect, at such election, such 
delegates to State Legislatures, twenty in 
number from cach State, at large. The 
election to be held at such places and under 
such? conditions as the public meetingsyin 
such localities may determine. ‘The mem- 
bers of the National Council in cach State, 
shall receive, canvass, and declare the result 
of such vote. Ihe State Council, thus elect- 
ed, shall meet on the first Monday in Janu- 
ary, 1854, and elect additional members to 
the National Council, in proportion of one to 
five thousand of the colored population of 
such State; and the members of council 
thus elected, to take office on the sixth day 
of July next, and all to hold office during two 
years from that date; at the end of which 
time another general clection by State 
council shall take place of members to con- 
| stitute their successors in office, in the same 
numbers as above. ‘he State council of 
each State shall have full power over the 
internal concerns of said State. 

Art. 2. The members of the first council 
shall be elected by tliis convention, which 
shall designate out of the number, a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, Secretary, ‘lreasur- 
er, corresponding Secretary, and committee 
of five on Manual Labor—a committee of 
five on Protective Unions—of five on Busi- 
ness Relations—of five on Publications. 

Art. 3. The committee on Manual Labor 
School shall procure funds and organize 
said School in accordance with the plans 
adopted by this National, Convention, with 
such modifications as experience or necessity 
may dictate to them. 


‘he committee shall 
immediately incorporate itself as an academy 
under “lhe General Committee of the State 
of ”’ and shall constitute the Board of 
Trustees of the Manual Labor School, with 
full power to select a location in the State 
designated by the National council, to erect 
buildings,appoint or dismiss Instructors in the 
literary or mechanical branches. ‘There shall 
be afarm attached to the School. 

Art. 4. The committee on Protective 
Unions shall institute a Protective Union for 
the purchase and sale of articles of domestic 
consumption, and shall unite and aid in the 
formation of branches auxiliary to their own. 


Art. 5. The committee on Business Rela- 
tions, shall establish an office, in which they 
shall keep a registry of colored mechanics, 
artizans and business men throughout the 
Union. They shall keep a registry of all 
persons willing to employ colored men in 
business, to teach colored boys mechanical 
trades, liberal and scientific professions, and 
farming ; and also, a registry of colored men 
and youth seeking employment or instruc- 
tion. ‘They shall also report wpon any aven- 
ues of business or trade which they deem in- 
viting to colored capital, skill or labor. Their 
reports and advertisements to be in papers of 
the widest circulation. They shall receive for 
sale or exhibition products of the skili and 
labor of colored people 

Art. 6. The’ committee on Publication 
shall collect all facts, statistics and statements, 
all laws and historical records and biogra- 
phies of the colored people, and ali books by 
colored authors. ‘hey shall have for the 
safe keeping of these documents, a Library, 
with ja Reading Room and Museum. ‘he 
committee shall also publish replies to any 
assaults, worthy of note, made upon the cha- 
racter or condition of the colored People. 

Art. 7. Each committee shall have abso- 
Jute control over its special department ; shall 
make its own by-laws, and in case of any va- 
cancy occurring, shall fill up the same forth- 
with, subject to the confirmation of the coun- 
cil. ach committee shall meet at least once 
a month or as often as possible ; shall keep a 
minute of all its proceedings, executive and 
financial, and shall submit a full statement of 
the same, with the accounts audited, at every 
regular meeting of the National council. 

Art. 8. The National council shall meet at 
least once in six months, to receive the reports 
of the committees, and to consider any new 
plan for the general good, for which it shall 
have power, at its option, to appoint a new 
committee, and shall be empowered to receive 
and appropriate donations for the carrying out 
of the objects of the same. At all such meet- 
ings, eleven members shall constitute a quo- 
rum. In case any committee neglect or refuse 
to send in its report, according to article 8th, 
then the council shall have power to enter the 
bureau, examine the books and papers of such 
committee ; and in case the committee shall 
persist in its refusal or neglect, then theconn- 
cil shall declare their offices yacant, and ap- 
point others in their stead. 

Art. 9. In all cases of the meetings of the 
National Council, or the committees, the tra- 
veling expenses (if any) of the members shall 
be paid out of the respective funds, | 

Art. 10. The council shall immediately es- 
tablish a bureau in the place of its meeting : 
and the same rooms shall, as far as possible,be 
used by the several committees for their vari- 
ous purposes. ‘The council shall havea clerk, 
at u moderate salary, whorwill keep a record 
of their transactions, and prepare a condensed 
report of the committees for publication; and, 
also, @ registry of the friends of the cause. 

Art. 11. The expenses of the counsel shall 
| be defrayed by the fees of inembership of sub- 
| societies ar councils, to be organized through- 
out the States. ‘The membership fee shall be 
one cent per week. 

Art. 12. A member of the council shall be 
member of only one of the committees there- 
of. 


Art. 13. All officers holding funds, shal: 


give security in double the amount likely to 
be intheir hands. This security to be given 
to the three first officers of the council. 


Art. 14. ‘The council shall have power to 
make such By-Laws as are necessary for their 
proper government. 


[The following resolutions having direct bear 
ing upon the plan of organization were adopt- 
ed by the Convention and are therefore append- 
ed to the Council's Constitution. ] 

Resoived, That the Council shall be delegated 
to select its various Commitiees, : 

Resolved, That the Council shall have power 
toofier @ premium for prize essays on different 
subjects agreed on by Council. : 

Resolved, Vhat the said Council shall hear 
and grant petitions, and be governed by the rules 
of legislative bodies, and their decisions shall be 
final. 

<esolved, That any State applying for admis- 
sion into this Union, shall be admitted on such 
terms as may hereafter be agreed upon. 

Resoived, ‘That in establishing a National 
Council for our own special improvement, and a 
Manual Labor School for the education of our 
children in science, literature and mechanical aris, 
this Convention do this, not to build ourselves up 
asa distinct and separate class in this country, 
but as a means‘to a great end, viz: the equality 
in political rights, and in civil and social privil- 
eges with the resi of the American people. 


PRIVATEERING, 


(From the London Times.) 

With the heroism, the glory, and the triumphs 
of war, luere come alsu its scandals, ils excesses, 
and iis ho:rors. It is impossible but that it 
should be a season ol license, in which the worst 
passioos invade, like vultures, the sad field of 
hobor, and, like robbers, spateh a spoil from the 
Victinis of wreck or conflagration. It is unhap- 
pily within the receoliection of our older’ readers 
that, under the name ol privateering, legalised 
piracy was once accounted an honorable protes- 
sion, aud Christian gentlemen, sitling at the 
dinner-table, or returning from church, agreed to 
send out armed ships with letters ol marque, to 
prey on the peaceful commerce of the seas, Lt 
Was, of Course, a matter of painful necessity to 
stop the commerce of the foe, avd our men of war 
had the same warrant and justification for the 
capture of his merchantmen as 01 his armed ves- 
sels. “’his was dove in the way of public and 
honorable warfare by the command, not merely 
the permission, of the goustituted authority. But 
over and above this, as a measure of retaliation, 
and as an auxiliary mode ol offence, we allowed 
anybody who liked the bloody trade, to turn pirate 
for awhile, to roam over the sea with a crew of 
cut-throats, and seize any merchant-vessel under 
the hostile flag, all tor the purely seliish consider- 
ation of booty. ‘The thing was so old, so common, 
so customary and familiar, that few saw any 
harm in it. Perhaps the best way of satisfying 
even the unscrupuivus that there is harm in it, 
and that the whole proceeding is barbarous and 
brutal-in the extreme, will appear by supposing a 
parallel in land wartare. Whatit the Duke ot! 
Wellington, on crossing the Pyrennees, had 
brought with him a swarm of Spanish guerillas, 
and given them written licenses to plunder the 
peacetul inhabitants of France, and murder all 
those who resisted their exactions? The very 
idea is monstrous and incredib.e. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what was done upon the ocean througout 
the whole war. To seize and appropriate a wag- 
gonload of merchandise, and shoot the waggoner 
and his associates dead ubon the spot if they chose 
to protect their employer's property, would have 
been thought simple robbery aud amurder. ‘Lo 


seize the same merchandise afler its shipment,! 


aud to murder the same guardians performing 
the oifice of supercargo ur seamen, was not only 
thought right, it was dune every day; and many 
excellent, honorable, and religious persons made 
their fortunes by the practice with as little annoy- 
ance to theiy moral instincts as if they had grown 
potatoes or made cotton twist. ‘There was indeed 
some little risk about it, seeing that a privateer 
sometimes “caught a Tartar” in the shape of a 
man of war. This degree of risk was considered 
to place the enterprise rather beyoud the reach of 
prudent tradesman, and to reserve it as the luxury 
of those who had a few thousand pounds to spare, 
and souls of proportionate magnanimily. So, to 
fit out a privateer was thought as injudicious in a 
small dealer, or a man with large demands on 
his income, as it would be in the present age to 
go cut ot one’s depth in a railway speculation or 
a time bargain in the funds. ‘Lhe man who 
risked his all in a privateer which had the ill luck 


to fall into the enemy’s hands, simply waddled off’ 


like the “lame duck” of the Stock duxchange. So 
far, he lost the respect of his feliow citizeus. 
That the miscreants he had hired had murdered 
some score of French fishermen or sailors, and 
had half of them been killedin their turn was @ 
matter of indifference. 

Lord John Russell’s answer to Sir William 

lay’s question Jast night, gives us some hope 
that naval warfare will be gradually. purified of 
those scandals which have hitherto so wnreasona- 
ably distinguished it from its sister operations by 
land. The question referred indeed primarily to 
the case of certain Russian ships, with British 
cargoes, now on the sea with ‘lurkish firmans, 
and with subsequent protection from the British 
Governmeut against its own men of war. Sir 
W. Ctay wished to know whether the French 
Government could be induced also to respect 
thes? vessels, T’o this question no distinet and 
positive answer could be given, but Lord. John 
Russell promised the best offices of the British 
Government. This of course does not go very 
far, as it refers only to the case of certain vessels 
of which a list has already been given to Govern- 
meut, and the cargoes of which are British. But 
the question suggests a further enquiry as to the 
whole practice of interference with the ordinary 
operations of commerce. What is there in the 
element that should make so great a diff-rence 
between the morality of naval and military war- 
fare? When we enter a hostile territory it is 
true that we do interfere with agriculture and 
commerce, but ouly just so far as is necessary for 
strictly military purposes. We seize cattle, ve- 
hicles, food for man and beast, firewood, boats, 
and every thing that our armies may require for 
their maintenance, or for carrying on the war. 
We force Jabour; we levy contributions from 
towns, and inflict heavy penalties in ease of refu- 
sal; we break up roads, level suburbs, destroy 
plantations, inundate low grounds, stop the chan- 
nels of rivers and the mouths of ports, remove 


buoys and beacons, and confiscate the property of 


those who attempt to force a blockade, We evea 
go so far as to lay waste a country in the face of a 
pursuing foe, or" to stop an anticipated advance, 
All this is very dreadful bat justified by the stern 
code of war, which, though stern is also humane, 
seeing that ho amount of mere material property 
ean be weighed in ihe balance with the lives of 
men—those men our own soldiers, fighting for us 
and our cause. Bunt all that we have described 
and enumerated above is short of wanton destruc- 
tion, and also of mere robbery. ‘The dranken 
private cannot be restrained from plander; Lut 
the general in coinmand cannot seize the contents 
of the private warehouses and shops of a conquer 
ed city, and sell them for the benefit of the British 
government or of his own army. No snbstantial 
reason can be alleged why the rule should not 
apply to naval commerce, and way the ships of 
the enemy are to be seized and. appropriated 
wherever they are, whatever their cargo, and 
whithersoever bound. To stop commerce 15 one 
thing, to plunder another. It may not, indeed, be 
easy to say how we may do one thing without the 
other; as, if we are to stop ships at sea, and take 
possession of them, simply asa measure of defenee, 
we mast. also repay ourselves for the cost of the 
operations But one thing is very clear—an end 
must shortly be put to the practice of piracy in 
form of Jaw. Let us at once refuse to grant let- 


ters of marque, and disallow them in the case of 


the foe. Let us at once recognize no such thing 
as a privateer as distinguished from a pirate 
and hang both indiscriminately as soon as they 
fall into our hands. 

The war now impending will probably give us 
a good deal of work in this way. The Mediter- 
ranean has always been infested with pirates 
from the age of Hlomer to the present day; and 
the subjects of His Majesty King Otho are as 
much given to rebbery by sea and by land as they 
ever were. These are the people we have to 
fear. ‘here will never be wanting Greeks of 
the plient old school to take letters of marque 
from the Emperor of Russia, and with that war- 
rant they are not very likely to distinguish nicely 
between a merchantman of one nation and a 
merchantman of another, so as both be equally 
well laden and equally ill armed, Should His 
Greek Majesty’s subjects join the war in tais vil- 
lainous capacity, we trust that our men of war 
will be instructed to give them the same summary 
justice that Sir James Brooke gave the people he 
supposed, whether rightly or not, to be’pirates on 
the coastof Borneo. The shortest way will be 


the best, and we shall think very ill of our eap- 
tains if they have not effectually suppressed 
‘piracy or privateering—it matters not for the 


name—in the Mediterranean, before the first 


twelvemonth of the war is passed: Should’ it be 


found that the so called privateers take refuge in 


the ports of Greece, or that armaments are fitting 
out at those ports with the manifest intention of 
pursuing that bloody game, it will be necessary 
to take some decided steps with those ports, so as, 
to secure them from being put to this use for the 
future. \ 


‘EUROPEAN NEWS. 
The Latest. 


New Yor, March 2-Lth. 

Last night the “ Pacific” from Liverpool, 
about 1p. mM. on Wednesday Sth, arrived -at 
7 1-2, 

The Steamer “* America” arrived out on the 
7th: The position of affairs is quite unchang- 
ed. The Greek insurrection was almost 
cheelxed, g 

The United States Minister had presented 
his credentials to the Sultan, assuring that digni- 
tary of the sympathy of the United States: 

The British Chancellor of Kxchequer proposes 


to double the income tax, and the French Minis- | 


ter to borrow 250,000,000 fiances to meet the ex- 
penses of the war. 

Preparations are going on in England. 

The first division of the feet will sail in a day 
or two, ; 

The French Government advertises for 100 
ships to embark at Versailles with stores. 

Lord Londondéry is dead. 

More difficulties had occured at Prescott, with 
the operatives. 

Dickinson & Co., of Glasgow, have 
abilities £200,000. : 

Mr. Soule is in high favor with the Queen 
of Spain. The Spanish insurrection is suppres- 
sed. 

Austria still slightly wavers, and Prussia re- 
frains from announcing what course she will 
pursue. 

The London Morning Hvrald of Wednesday 
the 8th, in third edition, reports that Iwalafat had 
fallen, and that the Garrison had been mussacred, 
The news had created great excitement, but its 
truth was doubted. 

Marseiiles, March ith.—Corn has risen 
hectolitres, In consequence of Russia having pro- 
hibited the exportation of grain from Odessa and 
the Sea of Azoph. 

London, Tth.—Frost, Williams and Jones, the 
chartists, are pardoned | 

Paris, March, 7th, 1854.—The loan of 250,000,- 
000 francs passed unanimously. 

Madrid, March 2nd, \834.—Vague rumors are 


failed—li- 


rife of a misunderstanding between England and | 


Spain, which will probably result in the recall of 
M. Isturitz. 

Turin, March 1st, 1854—FErance and England 
are said lo have decided to prevent any movement 
in Italy. 

NICHOLAS AND NAPOLEON, 
REPLY OF THE CZAR. TO THR RMPEROR'S AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTER, 


We announced yesterday that the Emperor 
hal reezived a reply frou St. Petersburgh. 

In this letter tothe Eimporo:, tue Czir diseus- 
ses the condilioas OF arrang ci it waica. were pto- 
posed to him, and declares that he canaot cnter 
into any nh. gotiation, except upon the basis which 
he has already made known, 

This roply leaves no chance opm for a paci- 
fic solution, and Ifrancs must 
maintain, by the most off:nsive ticasures, the 
catise for which the porsevoring exrtions of dip- 


lo macy hav: been unable to sceure tas victory. | 


While, th:rctor, he undertakes to deien!, with 
@reol renerzy, tue rehts of Pik y, the Emperor 
reckous On ta patriotism of ths country, on the 
cose allianes wota Hight and with the syim- 
pathies of the Gover vue nts of Gernany. 

Those Govern juts have curs intiv declared 
that they wishocd as resolutely as ourselves to 
maintain the balance? of Iuropsan power and to 


cause the inlep sa ines ant integrity of the Otto- | 


man Empire to: be respected. Nor has any other 
question ever entered tuto this discussion. 
Our attention is ‘difest:t towards 
whose position Galls tioon b-rto play an active 
aud important part O tae present occasion, 


firmness in iavor of thoys points watch were laid 
down in th: protovol of the Vienua conlerence, 
date! D cumbor the Sri 


We hive every coufilence inthe trnstworthy- | 
ness aha chivalrous cbaragicr of the young m- {| 


peror of Austria, aad) We find, besides, a @uaran- 
tee for the disposition of his coverument in the 
interests of his p-ople—interests which are iden- 
tical with our own. 

Under the ¢ neral circumstances o: European 
polities, France strong ia her Joye! and disinter- 
ested intentions, has notaing to fear from the 
impendins struggle. She knows, besides, that she 
may rely on the encrey, as well as the wisdom of 
the Emperor.—Paris ADiitcwr. 


Appointments to Office. 


PECLETARY’S OFFICE, 
Quebee, 2ith February, 1854, 
. His Excellency the Administrator of the arov- 
ernment has been pleased to make the following 
appointments, Viz. :— 

Jobn Jirkland, of Puslinch, TEsquire, to be 
Legistrar of the Surrogate Court of the County 
of Wellington, in place of Anthony Stephens, 
Esquire, resigned. 

Irancis Blenherhassett Greene, of Port Hope, 


Esquire, Attorney-at-Law, to be a Notary Public | 


in Upper Canada. : 


SrcRETARY S OFFICE, 
Quebec, 3rd, March, 1854. 
His Excellericy the Administrator ot the Goy- 
ernment has been pleased to appoint Ralph B. 
Jonhson, Esg., of Montreal, jointly with Simeon 
Lelievre, of Quebec, and Wiiliam L. Felton, of 
Sherbrooke, Esquire, tobe Comiissions to inquire 
into the conduct of the Police Authorities on the 
occasion of a Riot, which took place in the City 
of Quebec, on the Sixth of June last, and further 
to inquire into the state of the Police of the said 
City. 
SECRETARY'S OFFICR, 
Qnebec, 4th March, 1854, 
His Excellency the Administrator of the Goy- 
ernment has been pleased to make the following 
appointments, viz. : 
The Hon. William H. Blake, 
s Samuel B. Harrison, and 


i 


The Rev. Kgertion Ryerson. D, D, 17 be Com- | 
missioners to ex ‘reise the Visitotial Powers, with | 
Sovege and Royal! 


rezard to Upper Canada ; 
Grammar Sehool. and to ipg®ire into the. State 
of discipline of that Tnwitution, the system of 
Teaching adopted theem, and the general Man- 
ag ment the eof, ; 

Jaspar Murgay, of the City of. Qubre, Gentle- 
man, to be @ Landirg Waiter and Seacher in 
Her Miyes:v’s Castomes. 


—— 


IMPERIAL APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
COLONIES. 


The Queen has been pleas to appoint Her- 
cules George Robert Robinson, Iesq.. to be Presi- 
dent and senior member of the Council of the 
Island of Montserret. 

Her Mijesty has also been pleased to appoint 
Sephen Rice and George Birnie. Esqs., to be 
members of the Executive Conneil; and Joseph 


Hensly. Esq., to be a member of the Legislative | 


Council, of Prince Edward’s Island. 


Her Majesty has further been pleased to ap- | 


point Altred J. Duncome and William Hamilton, 
Esqs., to be members of the Legislative Council 
of the Turks and Caicos Islands. 


Power or Spirit,—Facts are obstinate before 
the understanding, and will not yield up the moral 
they contain. Matter places itself in antagonism 
to intellect, and remains cold and dead. but sub- 
ject. both to the living rays of the spirit, and es- 
sence comes forth—fluidity begins. 


THE GOSPEL TRIBUNE. 


PROSPECTUS. 
The first number of a monthly paper, to be 


known as above indicated, is propos:d to be pub- | 


lished in Toronto within a few months. and not 


later than the First day of July, 1854. The work | 


in size and appearance, to be at least equal to the 
Missionary Record or Christian Observer ; and as 
much sup?rior to either in stle and execution as 
the subscriptien list will warrant. 

DISTINCTIVE OBJECT t. . 

To enlarge the limits of Communion and 
Church-Membership, among Christians, to the 
greatest possible extent; and to cireumseribe 
hose bounds’ to the exclusion, if possible, of all 
other characters, without otherwisedistturbing the 
Membership of existing Churches; till acknow- 
ledged Christian Character shall constitute the 


«At 


two | 


bi prepared: to | 


Austria, | 


Bat) 
Austria has always declared herself with great | 


only passport, at any time, and th © perfec sspor 
at all times, to every eect i vemette 


Py 


worthy of the Christian name; “that the world 
may believe” in Christ, even as he prayed. 
GENERAL OBJECTS: 

The promotion of Religious, Moral, Intellect- 
tal and Social Improvement, under the guidance 
of Divine Revelation. submitting every move and 
measure to the test of Gospel Principles. 
| SUPPORTERS: Hg 

The distinctive and general objects of the work 
are such, as to claim for it the patronage of all 
classes of men, excepting those wedded to other 
| pre-requisites of Communion and Church-mem- 
bership, than acknowledged Christian Character ; 
and here it is recorded withgreat pleasure that 
_the encouragements tendered, thus far, are in 
strict accordance with the above general claims, 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS: 

| "This movement has long been contemplated. 
_ For twenty years the subscriber has made the 
' distinetive object of the Gospen Tripune his spe- 
i cial study: examining carefully and psonalp 
|the denominational aspect of Religious Sccie- 
ties—their reciprocal bearings, their mutual 
relations, and the nature of their combined in- 
fluence on the evangelization of the world. Lat- 
terly, his position as Publisher of the Scrrprure 
Manvat, has probably afforded him the pest bos- 
sible facilities for personally testing the strength of 
his positions, and for the attainment of certain 
important information, but little of which he had 
previously been able to obtain. All may rest as- 
sured, however, that no undue advantage will 
ever be taken of the frankness and candor with 


i 


tice of every class, have freely expressed their 
convictions in the presence of the Travelling Col- 
| porteur; the capacity in which the Publisher is 


and the neighboring States. 


CO-LABORERS : 
Of distinguished worth and of well-khown 
literary ability, are already secured in the several 
| sections of Canada, and in the States of the A- 
|merican Union; and arrangements are now in 
progress, to obtain from living responsible writere 
‘in Britain, important assistance in the develope- 
ment of the T'rrpune’s Mission. ae 


EBS 


TERMS AND NO'TICES : te 
| The Terms are One Dollar per Annum in ad- 
_yance,—otherwise Two Dollars; it being found 
| that one half of the Subscriptions, not paid in ad- 


| vance, are worse than lost. Editors—fniendly— 
' will render assistance by noticing this Prospectus, 


All parties willing to aid, may at once commence 


| —the Scripture and Laconic Manuals —f ully gilt, 
and the Paper one year, will be forwarded to ‘the 
person who first sends the names of ‘ten Subseri- 
bers; and one of either of the books, in substantial 
leather binding, or the Paper one year, to every 
one who sends ten names, Subscriptions and al’ 
| other communicalions for the Paper to be “sent 
post-paid, marked Money, Gf inclosed) and. ad 
dressed, Rozert Dick, Box 411, TORONTO, 
Sermons and Lectures, promotive of. hae 
BuNe’s object, will be delivered by the Publis her, 
tiroughout the Ae as pl de ps shall be 
found compatible with his other duties. © 
(Signed) ROBERT DICK, 
Toronto, March 25th, 1854. fy ee 
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PROSPECTUS © 
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8..R., WARD, EDITOR. 408) 


ALEX, M'ARTHUR, COR, EDITOR | 
The Provincial Freeman will be devoted, to 
Anti-Slavery, Temperance and General Litera- 
‘ture. The organ of no particular Political Party, 
it will open its columns to the views of men: of 
different political opinions, reserving the right, as 
an independent Journal, of full expression’ onal. 
questions or projects affecting the people in.'a ‘po 
litical way; and reserving, also, the ' right to ex 
press emphatic condemnation of all projects, hay 
ing for their objectjin a great or remote degree, 
ithe subversion of the principles of the British 


REY. 
REY. 


Not committed to the views of any religious 
sect exclusively, it will carefully observe the 
| rights of every sect, at the same, time that a reser- 
' vation shall be made in favor of an existing dif 
ference of opinion, as to the views or actions of 


the sects respectively. + eral Gan 
Asan advertising medium, as a vehicle of in- 


formation on Agriculture,—and as _ an enemy 
|to vice in any and every conceivable form, 
and a promoter of good morals, it shall be made 
worthy of the patronage of the PUBHC. crsseiouaeh 
M. A: SHADD, Publishing Agent. 
Office, 5, City Buildings, King Street, Kast 
| Toronto. iia sett a 
- = SSO EE EL SS TS SS gem sass rem 
LECTURES Sian 


The Rev. J. B. Smiru, will, by Divine pert is 
sion preach and lecture on Slavery, \ntemperance 
and) kindred subjects, as follows: ORES 


Atpt. Gatherings, <9 7) 27th. ae 
3 Hamilton - = toe 29th. eyo 
“Southwold: - 9 9 - 0 Blst.ccgs 


April Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. Peis aa pcg 
- London the : 2b Cag etanb 


The friends of the cause in the above plz 
will make suitable arrangements for the me4t 4¢ 
Toronto, March 20th, 1854, pene re 

It will be seen by the above thatle Rav. JE 
Smith, Missionary of the mee Will _ Baptir 
Denomination, will show¥ Visit the West ¢ 
business relating tenis mission, &c, We hoy 
friends and foes “ill turn out largely to hear him 
Mr. Smith #ill also receive subscriptions for th 
paper, «1d give receipts for the same. — Rett 
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JOB PRINTING ! © 
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friends and the public, that their Office is chaatiod ae 
the requisites for the execution of every «description 
| JOB PRINTING, in the best and handsomest style, 
| accuracy and despatch. They would, also, respectt 
solicit a continuance of that patronage heretofore exten: 
to Mr. SrzPHENS, its former owner; fully expecting t 
| the Office will continue to maintain the high character 
| has deservedly acquired under the very efficient manag ; 


ment of that gentleman. Aids 


Cards, Labels, Handbills. Show Bills, Circulars, B 
Heads, Check Books, Bank Books, and every other de 


VINCIAL FREEMAN, on reasonable terms. vee 

| oA. B. JONE! 
DEALER IN | 

GROCERIES AND CROCKERYWA’ 


tnt 
#8 


no. 814 DUNDAS STREET, 


Fashionable Hair Cutting | 


Rakes Subscriber grateful to his old patrons, and tf. 
public generally, for their past favers, would me 
respectfully invite them to visit him at No, 68 King Stre 
West, two doors Hast of Ellah’s Hotel. were he will ta ~ 
great pleasure in waiting on all who may wish to 

operated upon, imthe line of either HAIR GUTTIN« 
SHAVING, HAIR CURLING, or SHAMPOOING. 


THOS, F, CAREY, 
Toronto, March, 16, 1854. _ ai : 
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PUNCTUALITY ! 


cia HOH 


BROWN & FLAMER, 
Late of Philadelphia. = 
FrASHONABLE BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, No 33 
King Street West. All work warranted to be done ine 
and ag 
ce 


| Superior Style. Repairing done with neatness 
patch. f 


Toronto, March 18th, 1854. 


NOTICH. > a 


ORS 


TPVHE undersigned begs to inform the public gene: 5 


the wholesale und retail : 


BUCK-SAW FRAMES, AND SAW-IHORSES, made it 
the best manner. ; cee 
Also by the Retail, New BUCK-SAWS, of the best 

quality, in complete order for’ service — Also | or Sa 
| Axeses ready handled and, also handles putinto axes and 


other tools. ea ya 
T, SMALLWOOD'S Saw a * 

, THMMOE ‘Noss, 
ne Batah ie 


k Street, 2 


which Christians of every name, as well as skep- — 


| still extending his observations through Canada 


soliciting the names of Subscribers...Two books — 


S.) a eA Diggit : 
Constitution, or of British rule in the*Provinces. 


cription of Lette: press Frinting, at the Office of the PAG — 


‘that he is prepared to furnish the following articles | j 


AXEHANDLES, PICKIIANDLES, ADZEHANDLES. 


ale 


" 


LONDON Cia eigen adh on: 
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7 plains to come upon groups of wild-lookin 


{tl i. 


NOoW.. 
\ 


Auise-!'for the day is passing, 
While you lic dreaming on ; 
¥our brothers are cased in amor, 
And forth to. tight.are gone ; 
Your place in the ranks awaits. you. ;, 
Bach man, has.a part to play ;, | 
The past.and the fature are nothing i 
In the face of the stern. to-day.. | 


rise from, your, dreams of the fulure--- 
Of gaining a ha:d tought field. ;. 

@ii storming the airy fortess ;. 
Of bidding the giant yielt ; 

Your future has dreams of glory, 
Of henor (God grant it may !) 

But your anm will never be stronger, 
Or needed: as now—tw-day.., 


Arise !: If the past detain you, 
Her sunshie and storms forget. 5 


ae Nal ar Sn a et te Note eaten mn en emt 


that Very aew succeed ID rescuing themseives 
from bondage. Amongst the Boyards of 
the present day there are a good many 
whose copper complexions, white teeth, and 
general cast of countenance, evidently prove 
them to be descended from Zigans. 

The physical constitution of this unhappy 
‘people is strongly marked. he maen are 
-generally of lofty stature, robust and sinewy. 
“Their skin is black or copper-colored, their 
hair, thick and woolly; their lips are of negro 

heaviness, and their teeth as white as pearls; 
‘the nose is considerably flattened, and the 
whole countenance is illuminated, as it were, 
by lively rolling eyes. All, without excep- 
tion, wear beards. Their dress consists com- 
monly of a piece of tattered cloth thrown 
carelessly around them ; perhaps an old 
bed curtain given by some master, or a 
bianket that has gone through every degree 


No chains so unworthy to: hold you 
As tho:e of vain regret > 

Sad or bright, she is lifeless ever ;. 
Cast hey phantom arms away, 

Nor lool back, save to learn, the lesson 
Of a nobler. strife to-day. 


Arise ! for the hour is passing ;: 
The sound that you dimly hear, 
Is your enemy marchixg to batile, 
Rise ! nise | for the foe is near ! 
Stay not to, brighten your weapons, 
Or the hour will, strike at last ; 
And from, dreams of a coming battle, 
You wil), waken to find it past. 
[ Household Words. 


The 


All traxellers who have journied from 
- Zemlitza on the Danube to Bucharest, agree 
in painting the country they are obliged to | 
traverse in the mest sombre colors. Once 
wut of sight of the lmes of trees that border 
the Danube, you enter upon an interminable | 
dismal plain, with a level horizon that sur- | 
vounds you like'a circle, of which you are 
wver the centre. There are no objects be- 
ind, to mark your progress by their gradual 
iisappearance ; there is nothing ahead, to 
encourage you on ; no mountains of blue 
rising higher and higher, becoming substan- 


Gipsy Slaves of Wallachia. 


of fortune, until it has been rejected by the 
scullion. 

As is the case in many savage tribes, the 
women are either extremely ugly or extreme- 
ly handsome. Most of the Zigans are beau- 
tiful up to the age of twenty ; but, after that 
time, they suddenly shrink and shrivel, 
change color, bend, and lose the lightness of 
their step,as if an enchanter’s wand had 
charged them from youth,admired and wooed, 
to dishonored old age. The dress of these wo- 
men is peculiar, consisting generally of noth- 
ing but a tight tunic or bodice made of 
sheep-skin, and scarcely reaching to the 
knees. It leaves their legs, their arms, and 
‘heir necks bare. Over their heads the 
most coquettish throw a white veil, and some 
few indulge in leather sandals. As orna- 
ments they ‘were ear-rings of brass filligree, 
necklaces of paras strung upon a slender 
thong, and a variety of metal bracelets— 
The children go naked up to the age of ten 
or twelye, and whole swarms of girls and 
boys may sometimes be seen rolling about 
together in the dust or mud in summer, in 
the water or snow in winter—like so many 
black worms. As you pass by, a dozen 
heads of matted hair and a dozen pairs of 
sharp eyes are raised towards you, and you 


tialas you advance, breaking up their long 
line into peaks and valleys bristling with 
crags or elothed in forest. Ifyou would 
know that you are in motion you must look 
upon the ground beneath your feet and see 
the pebbles and plants pass slowly backwards 
ss your wagon moves sleeply on, or whirl 
\ slimly by as the karoutchor pursues Its mad 
career. In winter time, an additional drear- 
iness is given to this desert by the absenge 
| of the sun, which is hidden from view by 
une vast cloud stretching from horizon to 
horizon, low down, so as almost to resemble 
a mist just risen from the earth. | Here and 
there, a few slight elevations, a foot or two 
high, indicate the presence of an underground 
village. At various distances, tall poles rise 
into the air, marking the positions of wells, 
- around which the sky is speckled by flights 
_ of crows and vultures. Now and then you 
meet parties of peasants clothed in sheep- 
skin, and wearing prodigious mustachios, 
-wandering across the level. At night the 
only sound is the wind whistling through 
the low bushes, occasionally bringing to the 
-ear the reports of a volley of musketry fired 
_by some party of travellers who amuse them- 
_ selves in this martial way. 
It is not uncommon in crossing these sad 
is 
individuals, black as Ethiopians, scantily ee 
ered by old rags, stepping Jauntily out, wav- 
ing there arms, nodding their heads, rattling 
fragments of songs, and clattering together 
as they go, the blacksmith’s tools which they 
bear upon their backs. Further on, perhaps, 
when night has fallen, an hour or two after 
these odd-looking people have gone ahead of 
-your wagon (they take two strides for one of 
your oxen) the ground ahead will probably 
become spangled as with glow-worms ; and 
presently a sort of whirlwind of strange 
sounds, half song, half shout, will be borne 
by the night breeze, to mingle with the buzz of 
your own caravan, and the ereaking of the 
wheels. Youhave come upon a village, and 
encampment, aburrow of gipsy troglodytes 
_ {dwellers in caves,) who are either sitting 
around the remains of the fires they have 
lighted to cook their evening meal, or, with 
open doors or trays, by the the light of a 
eat stuck in the ground, are envaged in 
oking red clay or cherry-wood pipes, and 


SS drinking the harsh wine of the country. 


\. These people are of the most humble and 
Mesynfortunate section of the Wallachian 
eopl® the Zigans, who of old formed a flour- 
ishing littletate, paying tribute to the Greek 
empire, but wits are now reduced to a condi- 
tion of abject slavery. _ Their history is most 
obscure, and it isnot with certainty known 
whence they came or by what steps they de- 
scended to their present level. “4 geemscer- 
tain, however, that they belong to+he same 
family of wanderers who are known in Egypt 
as Gayaras, in Hungary as Zingari, in Ger 
many as Zigeuner, in Spain as Gitanos, in | 
France as Bohemians, and in England. as 
Gipsies. Their own traditions derive them 
from Syria, whence they were transported in 
the eighth century, by one of the Greek em- 
perors, to Thrace. On account of some pecu- 
liarities in their manners, perhaps of some 
strange forms of doctrine, they seem to have 
become detested and despised by neighboring 
nations, and especially by the Mohammedans. 
When the Turks penetrated into their terri- | 
tory instead of merely requiring tribute from 
them, they attacked them with fury, dispers- 
ed them, hunted them dewn like wild beasts, 
and condemned those to perpetual servitude 
whose lives they spared. In this persecu- 
tion they were encouraged by the Christians, 
who shared, indeed, the greater part of 
the newly made serfs among themselves.— | 
It is estimated that at present there are 
more than twenty-three thousand Zigan 
families in Moldo- Wallachia, com prising about 
a hundred and fifty thousand souls. A cer- 
tain number of these belonging to the State, 
which employs them in mines and public 
works ; whilst the others are divided among 
Sal 


{ 


the monasteries and the Boyards. Some of 
these latter possess as many as five or six 
thousand, engaged in the most laborious works 
connected with their estates, in part let out 
upon hire. They sell or exchange them at 
_eertain fixed periods of the year, bringing | 
them like cattle to market ; until lately, 
they treated them with such severity that | 
they not unfrequently drove them to suicide. 
Many Boyards of humane character nov | 
grant .asemi-liberty to their Zigans, allowing 
ithem for so much a year to go about as they | 
‘please, seeking for work, and retaining the 
iproduce.ofit. Once every spring, the half- 
enfranchised.slave must make his appearance 
«and pay his ,trijute. Sometimes, also, he 


are greeted with a mocking shout, which 
alone tells you that the hideous things are 
your fellow creatures. 


In fine weather the Zigan is a very inde- 
pendent being, He sleeps im the open arr, 
in the forests, in the fields, in the streets of 
the towns—anywhere, in fact, where he can 
find a place to lay his head. However, it is 
their custom, for the summer season, to er- 
ect little sheds of canvass, of straw, or of 
branches, or of mud; whilst in the winter 
they scratch deep holes in the earth, which 
they roof with reeds and turf. Their furni- 
ture is surprisingly simple, consisting of an 
old kettle, a few two pronged forks, and 
perhaps a pair of scissors, a poignard, and a 
gourd to hold brandy or arakee—to the use 
of which this race is particularly addicted. 
When they have stowed these articles into 
their holes, or under a shed, they call the 
place their home, and go back to it every 
night. They squat upon heaps of filth, and 
begin smoking their pipes, while the women 
set before them the supper which has been 
cooked in the before-mentioned old kettle, 
swung upon three sticks over a fire of wood 
brought by the children, mixed with a kind 
of peat. Sometimes a piece of turned meat, 
which all Christian cooks have rejected in 
the butcher’s shop, or a portion of some ani- 
mals which have come by an untimely death 
and has ‘been distributed by a generous 
Boyard, is added toa portion of beans or 
maize on which the Zigans generally sup- 
port their strength. They use no plates or 
spoons, but dip their hardened fingers into 
the steaming kettle, and bring up a ball of 
porridge or a fragment of meat, which they 
cool by throwing from one palm to the 
other until they can venture to cast it down 
their throats. The women and children 
eat after the men, who, as soon as they have 
wiped their hands in their hair, take again 
to their pipes, and—if they can afford it—to 
drinking. They make themselves merry 
for an hour or two, until fatigue comes over 
them and then go pell-mell to their huts, or 
stretch out by the embers of the fires. 
Nothing can be more abundantly filthy than 
the habits of this degraded tribe. They 
are often compelled to abandon their village 
on account of the dresdful state to which 
they have been brought by their careless- 
ness. ‘The abandonment costs them nothing 
in feeling or in money: they are essentialty 
wanderers. When the air is too pestiferous 
to breathe, they shoulder their working 
utensils and the furniture, and remove a 
mile or two away. If it be summer, they 
set up their sheds again in a few hours; if 
it be, winter, and the frost has not yet come 
on, they form subterranean dwellings in the 
course of half a night. 


As we have said, a*good many of the Zi- 
gans are employed in the rough labors of ag- 
riculture. The greater number, however, 
ate artisans, and are celebrated for their in- 
genuity, Their favorite trade is that of the 
blacksmith, but they can turn their hands to 
anything; andthe bazaars of Bucharest are 
filled with a vast-wariety of toys and fancy- 
work, which would doeredit to our cleverest 
workmen. But the vagabond tendencies of 
the Zigan—perhaps, also, the-eontempt with 
which he is regarded—prevent him, except 
in the rare instances we have mentioned, 
from rising, by means ef his industry in the 
social scale. It is difficult to learn anything 
of their religious or other opinions. From 
his talk one would sometimes fancy him to 
be half a Christian, half Mohammedan; at 
other times to be a fire-worshipper, an in- 
fidel, a believer in fetishes, or what you will. 
He is a man of many colors, like his lan- 
guage, which contains traces of an original 
character, but which is encrusted, as it were, 
with words borrowed (it might, perhaps be 
more appropriate to say stolen,—for the Zi- 
gan, like his brethren we know of, has great 
propensities) from a dozen different dialects. 
The sound is not at all unmusieal; and 


some of the songs which have been taken 
down are curiously characteristic, 
lowing is the beginning of one of them : 


The fol- 


“Through all the pathway of the sky 
Quail with sharpen’d beak doth fly, 
Christos passing with sharp beak, 
What, ob dun quail, dost thou seek 2 
To the grog-shop come with me, 

And treat me to some arakee !” : 


Tt will be seen from these lines that the 


ideas of the Zigans on various points are 
somewhat confused, or at any rate, it seems 
rather odd to interrupt a pious quail in its 
doxologies by an invitation to tipple. Per- 
haps, as in the case of many eastern songs, 
the words are arbitrarily thrown together 
for the sake of harmony—an observation 


‘'biings an instalment of his own price, and | that might apply sometimes to the verse- 


An industrious. man. ysay earn his liberty in, 
iten\years ; but this .unfortunate race has 
'been:so:brutalized, by;long suffering, and is 
80 addicted to.every kind of debauchery, t 

: i : f 


‘thus; manages hy déeprees to free himself— | making of our more civilized regions. 


The Zigans are not only poets and sing- 


-/| ers, but they are musicians also, and ‘their 
favorite instrument is the fiddle. They of- 


en ask permission of their masters, the 


\ 
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or storms of music, consisting of ten or 
twelve members, who go about the country’ 
to the towns, and castles of the rich, and let 
themselves out at so much an hour. No 
ball is considered complete without one of 
the musical storms, who ask very little for 
their services, pretending that they are paid 
by their pleasure; but who. unless they be 
grievously wronged, generally contrive to 
leave a deficit behind them somewhere, 
either in the larder or the hen-roost. They 
often lead a few bears about with them; 
and when there are no balls to attend, dance 
a strange dance among themselves for the 
amusement of the public. Forming into a 
circle, men and women, they begin to utter 
frightful cries, and then, as the fiddle strikes 
up, whirl, jump, roll, crawl together, sepa- 
rate, throw their arms and lees and arms 
into the air, wag their heads, shake their 
bracelets, and work themselves, up into a 
kind of fury. The dance, in fact is a kind 
of compendium of the bolero, the salterella, 
and the fandango. Sometimes, a single 
performer goes through a ferocious jig, 
which may be called the jig of murder and 


basis of his representations. ‘The acting is 
often so clever, that the unaccustomed spec- 
tators shriek, and rush away to save them- 
selves. ‘I'he ragged and breathless artist. 
fancying they want to escape payment, pur- 


shouting for a piastre. 

Little is really known of the relations of 
the Zigans, among themselves. Marriage 
can ouly take place within the limits of the 
property of one master, whose permission, 
also, is required before the ceremony can 
take place. There is no ceremony of be- 
trothal, no intervention of match-makers or 
friends; the youth goes to the father of the 
girl he has ehosen, and, after some attempts 
of politeness—as offering a pipe, or praising 
the length of the old gentlemen’s beard— 
comes straight to the point, and proposes 
himself as a son-in-law. Few qunstions are 
asked, few conditions made. Unless there 
be some important objections, the young 
lover receives permission to call his comrades 
together, and build a hut during the course 
of the night to receive his bride. The very 
next day he requests his mother to prepare 
a full pot of porridge, and then repair to the 
dwellinge—a hole six feet square, or perhaps 
a tent of branches—where the maiden of 
his choice, dressed in the sheep-skin tunic, 
with a veil borrowed from a neighbour, is 
modestly crouching in a corner. He takes 
her by the hand and leads her to where his 
family is collected. The oldest man of the 
tribe is there by appointment, encouraged 
by a fee of a few handfuls of porridge, and 
hastily mutters a few words by way of bles- 
sing. This is the whole ceremony, if, indeed, 
the great feed that follows be not more 
worthy of that name; and thus the Zigans 
continue from generation to generation. 
We are sorry to be obliged to add that both 
women and men are as a rule, exceedingly 


debauched.— Household Words. 


DIAMOND DUST. 


Wisdom has grown so used to calling aloud 
without attracting attention, that the good 
lady would be actually embarrassed if any 
mortal chanced to turn his head at her first 
summons. 


One of the saddest. things about human na- 
ture is, that a man may guide others in the 
path of life without walking in it himself; 
that he may be a pilot, and yet a castaway. 

Man is never wrong while he lives for others; 
the philospher who contemplates from the rock 
isa less noble image than the sailor who 
Struggles with the storm. 


Female education is generally a gaudy and 
tawdry setting, which cumbers and almost 
hides the jewel it ought to bring out. 


Use not evasions when called upon to do a 
good thing, nor excuses when you are re- 
proached for doing a bad one. 

Invective and personality prove nothing, on 
either side, but lamentable want of good taste 
and good argument. 


The errors of the good are often very dif- 
ficult to eradicate, from being founded on mis- 
taken views of duty. 

We may do a very good action and not’ be 
a good man, but we cannot do a very ill one 
and not be an ill man. 

Solitude is necessary in the moments when 
grief is strongest and thought most troubled. 


oneself ; all sin is easy after that. 


Everthing, when tending to decay, has a 
mystery it did not possess in its bloom. 

Childhood and genius have the same organ 
in common—inquisitiveness. 

Genuine politeness is the first-born offspring 
of generosity and modesty. 

The mercy of men is to be just, the justice 
of women is to be merciful. 

No plant so much as man needs the light 
and the air. 

SELFISHNESS.—Base metal, out of which we 
forge rack-wheels to torture Justice, 


Susricion.—A fungus which sprouts from 
the dunghill of an impure mind. 


We do not want precepts so much as pat- 
terns. 


Truth, when witty, is the wittiest of all 
things. 


In all true humor lies its germ—pathos. 
No man is wholly bad all at once. 
Sorrow is the night of the mind. 

Blunt wedges rive hard knots, 


“ A quiet tone is observable in the Russian 
organ *’ said Mrs. Partington, as the line in 
the telegraph news arrested her eye, She mus- 
ed upon ita moment. “Church organs, I 
dare say ; and we heard tother day that the 
Emperor of Russia—dear pious man--was or- 
ganizing his soldiers to go and.giye the gos- 
pel to the Turks at the point of the bayonet. 
Quiet toned organs! Well, [ wonder if they 
wout get one for our church that'll play noth- 
ing but serious tunes, for the one we,ve got’ll 
play Yanke Doodle jest as well as Old Hun- 
dred, and for my part I don’t put no faith into 
it.” She looked at the vane on the top of a 
distant spire that turned in the wind, and mix- 
ed its variableness with church organs that 
prayed many tunes, and men of the church 
variable as the organs, while Ike was teasing 
the kitten with a bran new cap border that 
the old lady was just doing up. 


Ee Ne ae aot Cece eae 

‘Gold in the eastern townships of Lower 
Canada is said to be so abundant as too throw 
the golden discoveries of California and Aus- 
tralia into the shade. What seems rather 
strange, however, is that all the rumonred 
rich discoveries have been made on the land 
belong to the British American. Land Company. 
It is even said that, the snow on the land of this 
Company if carefully melted will yield five 
dollars worth of gold to the pan of snow. But 
joking apart, the Sherbroke Guzette says that 
there is no doubt, that valuzble specimens, in- 
dicating a rich gold field, have been found, 
but whether future operations will realize 
present expectaions, time alone can determine 
The British Americrn Land Company are 
busy in preparing to commence work at the 


 Placers” onthe opening of spring. .Speci- 


| Boyaras, to, form what are called Witzoulin 


suicide, for these two pleasant things are the | 


sues them with his greasy cap held out, | 


The first and worst of all frauds is to cheat | 


Re RE UST EE OR TET TN TA. lee 


mens of the gold have been sent to England 
to induce emigration. We hope the emigrants 
may not be disapointed. However, indepen- 
dently of the gold, the country is a splended 
one. 


A Defence of Fleas. 


(From Household Words.) 


One of the peculiarities which strikes me most 
among the inhabitants of Turkey is their love 
of fleas. I am obliged to use the word in- 


a ee a 


habitants, because all are not Turks who live | 


in Turkey; and all are alike in this respect, 
whether QOsmanli, Armenian, Bulgarian, 
Wallack, Moldavian, Greek, or Jew, They 
pounce upon them with a cry of delight 
wherever they find them, and fondle them 
before putting them to death. They shew 
as much art and address iu their capture as 
a keen sportsman may evince in trying to 
get a shot at a flock of wild ducks. The 
fleas are not ungrateful for being thus held 
in honor, and have effected a very consider- 
able settlement in the country. They are, 
in point of fact, on of the nationalities of 
Turkey; the only one which has nothing to 
ask of government; which has no, wrongs to 
redress, or injured innocence to bluster a- 
bout. Most of the houses being of wood, 
they find warm commodious quarters— 
quarters which are utterly inaccessible to 
the broom of the houseman. I use the 
word houseman, because there is no such 
thing as a housemaid in Turkey. 


These little animals are so prompt and 
ferocious in their assaults, and have, more- 
over, such a keen appreciation of the delicacy 
of any fresh arrival, from a distant country, 
that they keep a stranger in a perpetual state 
of liveliness and motion: which is, doubtiess, 
extremely beneficial to his health, especially 
if he be slothful. 

» No idea of dirt or disgrace seems to attach 
to a houseful of fleas—these pugnacious lit- 
tle animals being looked upon as recognised 
proprietors in the country, and as having as 
much right there as any one else. Any at- 
tempt, therefore, to exterminate them from 
a bed or sofa, would be laughed to scorn 
utterly. A Perote lady (and a Perote lady 
is the very essence of fine ladyism,) will often 
stop several times in the course of a flirtation, 
languidly to catch a flea upon her dress: 
feebly smiling while she twiddles him in her 
fingers, aud then passively dropping him on 
the floor. Two grave Galata merchants will 
stop in the midst of a bargain sportively to 
catch a flea on the shirt front of an acquain- 
tance; and cracking out his crisp life on the 
counter, will proceed to draw a bill on 
London, or to discuss the exchange, the 
depreciation of Kaimes, and the rise of gold. 

No_ individual throughout the conntry 
seems able to resist the fascination of hunt- 
ing a flea wherever he sees him. What 
trapping was to the Red Indians—what the 
fox-chase was to the squire of our child- 
hood—flea hunting is to the Oriental: it is 
a passion—a delight. As soon as the lively 
little game breaks cover, no matter where 
or when, the eyes of the Perote light up with 
an unwonted fire; a keen sporting expression 
passes over his face; he raises his head 
stealthily by a sort of instinct; the certainty 
of his aim might pass into a proverb, and 
the next moment the hand has descended, 
and the Perote is twiddling his finger and 
thumb with tranquil satisfaction, and has re- 
sumed his occupation, be it what it may. 
He would stop to catch a flea, on his way to 
be hanged or to be married. He must have 
missed appointments, lost fortunes, by the 
habit; but it is engrafted in his nature, and 
is unconquerable. 


I have gone into rooms where fleas lay 
thick as dust upon the floor, and each of my 
steps must have killed hundreds of them; 
but if I ever ventured to express the small- 
est distress upon the occasion, I became as 
incomprehensible to the men of Pera, as if 
I had told a Chinese I disliked stewed dog. 

They will even argue the point with you, 
if you press them closely, and maintain that 
the flea is like the elder Mirabeau—the 
friend of men. They will tell you that fleas 
keep up an irritation on the skin which is 
highly beneficial in a hot country, and pre- 
vents the accumulation of morbid humors. 
On my remonstrating also with an hotel 
waiter about finding them constantly in the 
bread (some baked and some alive,) that 
individual, who spoke all the languages of 
the world in bad Freach, assured me the 


‘baker had a superstition about them, and 
thought them lucky! Pumping him with a 


light hand, I found he was not quite free 
from the same idea himself, and that it obtains 


generally throughout the country, He said, 


that to allay the irritation they occasioned, 
was at all times a pleasing occupation; that 
it was to be remarked, no flea ever bit a 
man in a dangerous place or injured his eye, 
or his ear, or opened an artery; therefore 
fleas were the friends of men. He did not 
know (nor do I) what many of the Perote 
gentlemen would do, if it were not for the 
unfailing entertamment supplied by fleas. 
He believed they kept people who had no- 
thing to do out of mischief. He said that 
the courteous catching of a flea upon the 
person of another, offered a frequent and 
pleasant opportunity of commencing a con- 
versation, or beginning an acquaintance. 
That acquaintances so formed had often 
ripened into warm and lasting friendships. 
He had even known more than one instance 
of Perote marriages brought about by a 
cheerful and inoifensive gallantry of this 
kind. He was much surprised at the unjus- 
tifiable anger of an English lady at dinner, 
upon whose shoulder he had succeeded in 


catching a flea by an adroit movement of | 


his left hand, while his right was occupied 
in presenting her a dish of kid stuffed with 
chestnuts. She screamed, and her gentle- 
man threatened to horsewhip him. He 
confessed his feelings were hurt and _his 
reason confounded by this behavior on the 
part of my country people. No Perote lady 
would have raised her eyes from her plate 
during such an occurrence. 


I endeavoured to soothe him by saying we 
were a people who lived in an inclement 
climate, and to whom, therefore, the utility 
of the flea was comparatively unknown; but 
he would not believe it. He.could nos bring 
his mind to bear all at once.on a fact which 
appeared to him so remarkable. I was like 
the Christian knight who told an African 
king that he could ride his horse dry-footed 
over some of our rivers in winter, and who 
was Immediately bow-strung 


J remember a personage of no mean rank 
once calling my attention Specially to see 
him. hunt and kill two fleas, who were re- 
posing together on the linen cover of a 
sofa. He began by rousing them into fight 
with the golden point of his pencil, and then 
puxsued them in a state of the liveliest ex. 
citement for some minutes. (He hada lon 


white beard, énd was aman of an aUgncy 


) 


presence.) At length he ran down his 
game, and taking them in the usual way be- 
tween his finger and thumb, finally slew 
them upon the pipestick of a brother sports- 
man who offered it spontaneously for the 
purpose. 

In the mosques, in the market-place, in 
the palace by the sweet cool sea-side, and 
in the coffee-houses in the hot and sultry 
town—wherever there is a Perote there 1s a 
flea, and the Perote’s greatest delight is to 
capture it. 


PO 


GLEANINGS. 


Live virtuously, and you cannot die too 
soon nor live too long.—Lady Rachel Russell. 


He who says there is no such thing as an 
honest man, you may be sure is himself a 
knave.—Bishop Berkely.  - 


A coquette is said to be a perfect imcarna- 
tion of Cupid, as she keeps her beau ina 
quiver. 


What is a lamp-post after the lamp has 
been removed }—~A lamp-lighter. 

A young lady says, that ‘if a cart-wheel 
has nine felloes attached to it, it’s a pity that a 
girl like her can’t have one.” 


«¢What is that dog barking at ?’ asked a 
fop, whose boots were more polished than his 
ideas. “Why,” replied a bystander, “ because 
he sees another puppy in your boots.” 


An impatient youth at a wedding party the 
other day, after an awful silence, suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘ Don’t be so unspeakably happy.” 


“ Wife,” said a man, looking for his boot- 
jack, “ I have places where I keep my things, 
and you ought to know it.” “ Yes,” said she, 
‘Tt ought to know where you keep your late 
hours.” 

A gentleman rode up to a public-house in 
the couatry, and asked, “‘ Who is the master 
of this house ?’ “TI am, sir,” replied the land- 
lord; “my wife has been dead about three 
weeks.” 

A cobbler in Mobile, who also professes to 
teach music, has the following sign over his 
door :— 

“ Delightful task to mend the tender boot, 
And teach the young idea how to flute.” 

INTERESTING TO GEOGRAPHERS.—Why did 
Robinson Crusoe suppose the desolatefisland on 
which he was cast away to be inhabited ?— 
Because he saw several coves about the rocks, 
and met witha great swell on the beach. 


Russia anp Turkey.—The following is stated 
to be a prophecy taken from an old volume of 
predictions written in the fifteenth century : 


In twice two hundred years, the Bear 
The Crescent will assail : 

But if the Cock and Bull unite, 
- The Bear shall not prevail. 


In twice two hundred years again, 
Let Ishmael know ana fear. 

The Cross shall stand, the Crescent wane, 
Dissolve and disappear. 


Railway Travelling in Russia. 


We proceeded, bag and baggage, to the station 
of the Moscow Railway. Only one train starts 
daily ; and the hour at which this most important 
event takes place is, or ought to be eleven, A. M. 
Travellers are commanded by the government to 
be at the station at. ten precisely ; and even then 
they are liable to be told that the train is full—as 
itis quite an unheard-of thing to put on an extra 
carriage for any number of passengers. Having 
arrived, ‘therefore, at ten minutes before ten, to be 
quite sure of being in time, our luggage was 
seized by a soldier, police-man, or railway porter 
(for they all wear somewhat the same uniform), 
and carried in one direction, while we rushed in 
another to show our passport for Moscow, to pro- 
cure which we had been to three different offices 
the day before. Here the descriptions of our 
persons and our reasons for traveling, which it 
contained, being copied at full length, we were 
hurried to another counter, where we got it 
stamped ; whence, catching sight of our baggage 
en passant, we sped onto the ticket-office, and 
then, returning to our portmanteaux, we went 
through a few formalities, which ended in receiv- 
ing a_ ticket to add to the number of those with 
which our pockets were now pretty well filled. 
The anxiety of mind which such a variety of 
documents causes is not to be wondered at, when 
the consequences which the loss of any of them 
would entail are considered. Ladies in Russia 
do not think of trying to carry their tickets in 
their gloves. We now betook ourselves to the 
waiting-room, which we should have thought 
handsome had we not been detained in it so long 
that we got tured of adniiring it. For an hour 
did the destined occupants of the train sit patient- 
ly on the benches, every man with head uncover- 
ed—for even a skull capis an abomination to a 
Russian undera roof. Every man in military 
garbseemed to have the entree to the platform, 
while the doors were rigorously shut against us 
unhappy civilians. Ata quarter before eleven, 
however,they are opened—a general rush follows, 
and we are hurried through the barrier, the door 
closes behind us. Soon the whole barrier becomes 
thronged with people, waving their adieus as 
ardently as if we were booked for Australia. A 
bell, a whistle, and asortof dull attempt at a 
scream, are, aS in more civilized parts of the 
world, the signal for starting; we leave the 
weeping eyes and waving pocket handkerchiefs, 
behind us, and in the course of ten minutes, find, 
to our satisfaction, that we have increased to fif- 
teen miles an hour. We have hardly done so ere 
we have arrived ata station. Everybody rushes 
out and lights'a cigarette. We are to stop here 
ten minutes,and the people during that time 
walk up and down the platform and smoke ; then 
we huddle into our old places, and have time to 
look abaut us. A second class carriage accom- 
modates about fifty people. They are built asin 
Austria and America, with a passage in the cen- 
ter, perambulated by a man in uniform, who oc- 
casionally asks people for their tickets. He 
seems to yale inquiry the first time to  satisty 
himself that you have got one, and afterwards 
more as an amusement, which he apparently en- 
joys the more if he fancies you are going to sleep. 
The men are bearded, and dirty, and relate stories 
in a loud tone of voice, for the whole company, 
most of whom have evidently never been in a rail- 
way before. At every station the same scene en- 
sues. The unsmoked ends of the last station’s 
cigars having been carefully preserved, are light- 
ed afresh, and vehemently smoked on the plat- 
form during five or ten minutes, as the case may 
be. The stations are all very spacious and uni- 
formly constructed, with an Immense domed 
building for engines attached to each. Though 
there is only one passenger-train daily, there are 
three goods trains, always well loaded with in- 
land produce, tallow, fur, tea, &c., ar with cotton 
from St. Petersburg to the interior. I should 
hardly think the line could. possibly pay ; but as 
it isa government concern nobody has any means 
of ascertaining this fact. Whether it pays or 
not, the railway traveler in Russia soon discovers 
that the requirements of trade are as little regard- 
ed by government as his own personal conveni- 
ence ; for the restrictive policy of the empire 
must ever neutralise, in a great measure, the 
beneficial effects of rapid communication, while 
the difficulties which have always been placed 
in the way of free mercantile intercourse exist in 
full force, though the physical obstacles by which 
it has hitherto been encompassed are overcome. 
In fact, though the public cannot but be benefited 
by the formation of railroads throughout a coun- 
try, it is hardly for the public benefit that rail- 
roads are constructed here. Russian railroads 
seem to be meant for Russian soldiers ; and it is 
the facility thus afforded of moving large bodies 
of men, that invests this mode of communication 
in Russia with an importance which does not at- 
tach to itin Great Britain, or perhaps any other 
country in Europe, to an equal extent. When 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, and Warsaw 
become connected, Russia assumes an entirely 
new position with regard to the rest of Europe. 


A few days, instead. of many months, will then” 


suffice to concentrate the armies of the north and 
south upon the Austrian cr Prussian frontiers. 
Through this same quarter of the world, many. 
hundred years ago, poured those barbaric hordes 
which over-ran civilized Europe ;~it would, in- 
deed, be a singular testimony to the spirit of the 
age, if the next invaders made their descent by 
Bes of railroads.—Fussian Shores of the Black 
ea. 

“Why is the letter d like a ring ?” asked a 
young lady of her lover, who was as the gen- 
erality of his sex in sucha situation;  Be- 
cause,” added the damsel, with a modest Jook, 
“ue con't be wed without it.” 


sense of city life, health, happiness and content- 


The Oyster Business. 

The New York Journal of Commerce is telling 
us all about the trade that is carried on in Oysters 
on the coasts of the Northern States—particularly 
Connecticut. The facts, as wegive them, are in- 
teresting, and will be new, we think, to many of 
our readers. 

Contrary to the prevailing notion, a lati 
atively small proportion of the oysters for whic 
this region (Connecticut) is so famous, are natives 
here, but are brought from Chesapeake Bay, in 
immense quantities in the spring, when they are 
planted, to be taken up in the fah. Their ori- 
ginal cost is about 25 cents per bushel, to which 
15 cents for freight is added: Native ee. 
in enerally preferred by epicures, are 
altace eunel df neti! while the adopted Southern 
oysters are sent off in every direction, to all parts 
of the country.—The method of preserving them 
is singular. They are first opened and put in 
kegs or eans, which are afterwards packed in 
boxes containg ice, of a aa equal to from 
welve to twenty gallons each. : 

The enormous extent of this trade may be in- 
ferred when it is known that from 150 to 200 
vessels, mostly schooners, are employed in con- 
veying oysters to this port (New Haven)—the 
eargoes consisting of from 2000 to 6090 bushels. 
The profits, too, have been highly remunerative, 
where ordinary sagacity has been exereised: one 
firm having cleared during the last four years 
$75,000: or $100,000. ‘Failure : in the oysters is 
scarcely ever known. The business is chiefly 
engrossed by about twenty firms, the largest of 
whom send off from 1000 to 1500 gallons of 
oysters per day. The firm of Levi Rowe & Co., 
who have one of the largest establishments, with 
branch houses in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Hamilton, C. W., &c., estimate that their busi- 
ness this season will amount to 150,000 gallons. 
No less than twenty vessels are employed by 
them, and from 75 to 100 individuals, mostly 
girls and boys, find constant employment in tak- 
ing oysters from the shell, during six months in 
the year. These girls often acquire a wonderful 
dexterity in their department, the several move- 
ments required in going through the process be- 
ing performed with all the regularity and preci- 
sion observed in touching the keys of a piano 
forte. Ifsetto music, however, the ear would be 
grated with a succession of sounds much like this 
—click—gonge —splash ! Click—gonge—splash ! 
&ec. The first indicates the use of the hammer in 
removing the edges of the shell; second, the inser- 
tion of the knife; third, the final deposition. of 
the disemboweled animal in a tub prior to pack- 
ing. The hammer is thrown down each time it 
is used, but the knife is always retained. in one 
hand. These openers receive as compensation 2 
cents a quart, and some of them earn $2 per day, 
though $1 is more commonly earned. As there 
are about 150 oysters to the gallon, the-individual 
who opens 100 quarts, or 25 gallons per pay ne- 
cessarily opens $750 oysters during: that time. 

Thef operation of planting is after this-fash- 
ion: The oyster vessels, upon their arrival from 
the south, are anchored near the site of the pro- 
posed beds, and their cargoes are removed by 
small boats which come along side. The beds 
are formed by staking off the groumd into small 
lots or squares, each of which is spread over 
with about fifty bushels so laid that one shall not 
lay on another. By Fall, the oysters have con- 
siderably increased;in size, and greatly improved 
in flavor. If allowed to remain too Jong in the 
beds, the oyster, not being acclimated to northern 

winters, perishes with cold. 


Sugar-Making Weather. 


The 3rd and 4th of March were excellent sugar- 
making, or, rather, sap-running days. This fa- 
vorite occupation of old Canadians, and the na- 
tives of America, is carried on mostly in March. 
There is something in it very agreeable and 
healthy. In the March air, in the woods, there 
is often a stillness, broken only by the chirping of 
the little woodpecker, the ery of the jay, or the 
gambols of the squirrels; which pleases the 
thoughtful mind. The woods begin to smell 
like spring, the sap to mount the trunks of the 
trees, and hence the buds toswell. The autumn 
leaves crackle under the feet, and the snow lies in 
patches over the forest. In the back townships, 
it lies unthawed in the dense forests, awaiting 
April suns. The country boys and girls delight 
to spend a few hours each day about the sugar- 
bush. Sugaring-off has delights for the country 
swains, which city gentility knows little of 
Here many a future rustic match commences ; 
and love plays his pranks over the bowl of maple 


/ Convention, who would introduce the subject of 


sugar. The girls are invited to the sugar-bush, 
at the sugaring-off; and,in turn, invite their 
male favorites to the Canadian quilting-bee. 
Live on and love, ye happy country girls ; for, 
while you know not the cares, vanity and non- 


ment dwell in your hearts.—Son of Temperance. 


Warer.—Some four-fifths of the weight of the 
human body are nothing but water. ‘The blood 
is just a solution of the body in a vast excess of 
water—as saliva, mucus, milk, gall, urine, sweat 
and tears are the local and partial infusions 
infected by that liquid. All the soft solid parts of 
the frame may be considered as even temporary 
precipitates or crystalizations (te use the word 
but loosely) from the blood, that mother-liquor of 
the body; always being precipitated or 
suffered to become solid, and always 
being redissolved, the forms remaining, 
but the matter never the same for more 
than a moment, so thai the flesh is only a 
vanishing solid, as fluent as the blood itself. It 
has alsv to be observed, that every part of the 
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TEMPERANCE. : 
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There were ninety-five tavern. lia,,, 
granted in New York, during, the mon, , 
February. fi 

A prohibitory liquor law has passed bot —— 
branches of the Mississippi legislature, but — 
has to go back to the House for concurrence 
in amendments made in the Senate. q 


The Kingston (Canada) Herald says that — 
the Hon. Malcolm Cameron has‘contributed 7 
£100 towards forwarding the Maine Liquor — 
Law movement. 4 

Five hudered and fifty-four clergymen of 7 
Massachusetts have replied to the question— _ 
«Are you in favour of the prohibitory prin 7 
ciple and the main features of the &nti-liquor — 
law of Massachusetts ?” of whom five hun- — 
dred and forty-seven answered yes and seven 
No. ’ 
A little boy was killed by drinking whisky, © 
in the North Liberties of Hollidaysburgh @ 7 
few days since. Another litlte boy who drank 7 
from the bottle with him, barely escaped, — 
If parents keep poison in bottles, such accj- 
dents will happen. 2 4 

The weekly Herald, of La Salle, Ill, res | 
commends the increased cultivation of the |, 
grape and manufacture of wine asa remedy | 
for drunkenness. We are inclined to'thinkthat 7 
were we well supplied with the juice of the 4 
grape, there would be mnet less drinking of | 
of alcohilic stimulants,that preduce drunkenness 
and disease. : 

Here is anitem for those who are anxiousto ~ 
retain the “ liberties their fathers fought for 7" 
Resolved, that it be reccommended to:the se- 
veral Legislatures of the United States, imme= 
diately to pass laws the most effectual for put- 7 
ting an immediate stop to the pernicious prac- 4 
tice of distilling, by which the most extensive: 
evils are likely to be derived, if not quickly ~ 
prevented. —Journal of the 1st Continental’ — 
Congress. a 

George Mason was fined fifty dollars andi 
sent to prison three months, in Boston, last. ~ 
Monday, for selling three glasses of liquor, — 
They constituted three different offences.——- — 
Joseph Tuner was fined ten dollars for selling: 
two glasses at one time. Hugh McLaughin: 
was fined thirty dollars and. gaye bonds im — 
#100 net todo the like again within one 
year. - 


Why should physicians have a greater hor- ; 
ror of the sea than anybody else }—Because: — 
they are more liable to see sickmess, a 


CALL FOR 


A e 
NATIONAL EMIGRATION CONVENTION — 


OF , 
COLORED MEN, ~ : 
To be held im Cleveland, Ohio, on the. 24th, 25tk 
and 26th of August, 1854. 
MEN and Bretsern :—The time has now fully 
come, when we, as an oppressed people, should _ 
do something effectively, and use those means — 
adequate to the attainment of the great and long 
desired end—to do something to meet the actual 
demands of the present and prospective necessi- 
ties of the rising generation of our people in this: 
country. ‘T’o do this, we must oceupy a positiom 
of entire equality, of unrestricted rights, composing” 
in fact, an acknowledged necessary part of the 
ruling element of society in which we live. The 
policy necessary to the preservation of this element! 
must be in our favor, if ever we expect the enjoy- — 
ment, freedom, sovereignty, and equality of rights. 
anywhere. For this purpose, and to this end, 
then, all eolored men in faxer of emigration out 
of the United States, and opposed to the American: 
Colonization sheme of Jeaving the Western 
Hemisphere, are requested to meet in CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO; on TUESDAY, the 24th DAY 
of AUGUST, 1854, in a great NATIONAL, 
CONVENTION, then and there, to consider and 
decide upon the great and important subject of 
emigration from the United States. 


No person will be admitted toa seatin the ~ 


Wigideasct ia ent. st aiy teenrn ene alain mins An a Rees cea Mle 


emigration to the Eastern Hemisphere—either to. 
Asia, Africa, or Eurepe—as our object and de-. — 
termination is to consider our claims to the West. 
Indies, Central and South America, and the 
Canadas. ‘This restriction has no reference to, 
personal preference, or individwal enterprise ; but 
to the great question of national claims tocome _ 
before the Convention. 4 


All persons eoming to the Convention must, — 
bring credentials properly authenticated, or bring: 
verbal assuranee to. the Committee on Creden-. 
tials—appointed for the purpose—of their fidelity — 
to the measures and objects set forth in this Call;; — 
as the Comvention is specifically by and for the: — 
friends of emigration, and NONE OTHERS—. 
and no opposition to then will be entertained. 


The guestion is not whether our condition ean, 
be bettered by emigration, but whether it can be. — 
made worse. If not, then, there is no part of the. — 
wide-spread universe, where our social and poli- 
tical condition are not better. than here in our na-. 
live country, and nowhere. tn the world as here, 
proscribed on account of eolor. 


body, melting again into the river of life contin- 
ually as it does, is kept perpetually drenched in 
blood by means of the blood-vessels, and more 
than nine-tenths of that wonderful current is pure 
water. Water plays as great a part, indeed, in 
the economy of that little world, the body of man, 
as it still more evidently does in the phenomenal 
life of the world at large. Three-fourths of the 
surface of the earth is ocean ; the dry ground is 
dotted with lakes, its mountain-crests are covered 
with snow and ice, its surtace is irrigated by 
rivers and streams, its edges are eaten by the sea; 
and aqueous vapour is unceasingly ascending from 
the ocean and inland surfaces through the yield- 
ing air, only to descend in portions and at inter- 
vals in dGews and rains, hails and snows, Water 
is not only the basis of the juices of all the plants 
and animals in the world; itis the very blood of 
nature, as is well known to all the terrestial 
sciences; and old Thales, the earliest of European 
speculators, pronounced it the mother-liquid of 
the universe. In the later systems of the Greeks, 
indeed, it was reduced to the inferior dignity of 
being only one of the four parental natures—fre, 
air, earth and water; but water was the highest in 
rank.— Westminster Review. 


Tue Mystrertes or Cookery.—It is said 
that some of the great cooks of ancient Greece 
carried their art to such perfection, that they 
were able to serve up a whole pig, boiled on 


| one side and roasted‘on the other, and stuffed 


besides, though without visible mark of the 
knife upon it. The inventor of this feat was 
cruel enough to keep the process secret for 
a whole year. At length it was revealed that 
he had bled the animal to death by a very 
small wound under the shoulder, by which he 
had also extracted the entrails piecemeal; that 
he had forced the stuffing down the throat ; 
and that, by means of barley-paste, he had 
prevented the roasting on one side, having 
boiled it afterwards. Jt is said’also of these 
Greek cooks, that by their saltings, picklings, 
and fryings, they could actually make a tur- 
nip pass for any kind of fish or flesh they 
chose !} | 


Evenings at Home. 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast ; 
Let fall the curtains ; wheel the sota round ; 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each: 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

: Cowper's ‘* Task.” 


A Pursian Faptx.erA merchant had a pet 
parrot, and previous to going to India he asked 
Poll, what present hejshould bring her. 
present,” said the parrot, “only when you see 
my brothers dancing on the green sward, tell 
them howI pine in a little prison.” The 
Merchant journeyed and delivered the message, 
and a parrot immediately fell dead from a tree. 
‘The merchant returned and immediately told 
his parrot, who fell dead from his perch on 
hearing the news. The merchant, é 
picked up the body and cast it out, 
surprise, the parrot revived and flew to a tree, 
singing, yht 
die to be Sree. One day, O master, thou shalt 
50 gain thy freedom }” ee 


| 


% No} 


with tears, | 
when to his | 


“The India parrot taught me to| 


We are friends, top, and ever will stand 
shoulder to shoulder by our, brethren, and all true. — 
friends in all good measures. adopted by them, for: 
the bettering of our condition in this country, and, — 
surrender no rights but with our last breath ; but. — 
as the subject of emigration is of vital importance, — 
and has ever been shunned by.all delegated as-. 
semblages of our people as heretofore met, we. | 
cannot longer delay, and will not be further- | 
baffled ; and deny the right of owr most sanguine: — 
friend.or dearest brother, to,prevent an intelligent, 
enqniry to, and the carrying out of these measures,, — 
when this can be done, to our entire advantage, 
as we propose to show, in. Convention—as the. — 
West Indies, Central and South America—the-. | 
majority of which are peupled by our brethren, or. 
those identified with us in race, and what is more, | 
destiny, on this continent—all stand with open, 
arms and yearning hearts, importuning us in the. | 
name of suffering humanity to. come—to make. | 
common cause, and share one common fate on, 
the continent. 


_ The Convention will meet, without fail, at the. 
time fixed for assembling, as -none but those fa-. 
vorable to emigration are admissable ; therefore. 
no other gathering may prevent it. The number — 
of delegates will not be restricted—except in the. — 
town where the Convention may be held—and — 
there the number will be decided by the Convent. ~ 
tion when assembled, that they may not too farex- 
ceed the other delegations. , 

The time and piace fixed for holding the €on-. — 
vention are ample ; affording suffieient.time, and: 
a leisure season generally—and as Cleveland is-. 
now the centre of all directions—a good and fa- 
vorable opportunity to.all who desire to attend —. 
Therefore, it may reasonably be the greatest | 
gathering of the colored people ever before assem-- 
bled in a Convention in the United States. 


Colonizationists are advised, that no favors. 
will be shown to them or: their expatriating- 


scheme, as we have no sympathy with the- 
enemies of our race. 


All colored men, East, West, Nortb and South, 
favorable to the measures set forth in this Call; 
will send in their names (post-paid) to M. Ru 
Delany, or Rev. Wm. Webb, Pitsburgh, Pa., that, 
there may be arranged and attached to the Call, 
jive names from each State, ig 


We must make an issue, create an, event, and 
establish a position for-ourselves, It is glorious 
to think of, but far more glorious to carry out. 
Rev. Wm. Webb,. 
M.R. Delany, 

H. G. Webb, 
Thos. A. Brown, 
John Jones, 

L. L. Hawkins, 
Samuel Venerable 
John Williams, 

A. F. Hawkins, 

S. W. Sanders, 
Jefferson Miller, 
Rev A. R. Green,. 
P. L. Jackson, 

J. H. Maloney, 

G. Harper, 
Jonathan Green, : 
H. A. Jackson, 
E.R. Parker, 
Samuel Bruce, 
J.J. Gould Bias, M. D.,. 
Rev. M. M. Clank, — 
A.M.Summer, 
Johnson Wooedlin, 
James M. Whitfield, 
John N. Still, 

Stanley Matthews. 


Pitisburgh, Pa., Ke 
f f 


| Alleghany City, 


